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THE GREATER OPPORTUNITY— 


SALESMANSHIP! 


If you are interested in dollars and cents—more of them, salesmanship and 
the North Ridge line of staple goods should appeal to you. Here are a few of 
the possibilities in the great North Ridge line: 


Friction Shower-Bath-Shampoo Outfit 

Set of Eight Auto-Cleaning Brushes 
Individual Hair Brush Service for Barbers 
Full Line for General Office Use 

Sanitary Cleaning Equipment for Hospitals 
Brushes for Every Use in the Home 
Complete Sets for Lady’s Dressing Table 


Teachers are now being enrolled for crew work through the vacation period. 
A limited number who have had good experience selling direct to the consumer, 
and in the direction of crews, can be used. Our plans for expansion are large, 
and we shall have good steady positions for those who demonstrate their ability. 


We are especially anxious to hear from people 
with sales ability if they seek a steady position. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., 
248 CLARK STREET FREEPORT, ILL. 


\WANTE Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 








One of the er s old and well established business houses, with a 
gation wits 0 tion, will have openi: 
ale ee ped oe ene peter and offers good business training. These positions 


for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 


\ 
§ enon tie fare paid? 


$150 to "$400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications received, prefacenes to these of highest qualifies 
_ tons Who can ‘start ears and, work longest. Give age, cation nd and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P, F.E. COMPTON & CO., SSE. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 
COLLLLDLDLLOLOOOOIOIOIOOOIOIOOOPOOOOOOOOO 


EUROPEAN TOURS 7 


Miss Mary E, FitzGerald 148 N. Humphrey Avenue Oak Park, Ill. 
Will resume her European Toury. Sails “via Canedian Pacific Steamship Line, late in June. Returns early in 

September. Visits England, France (battlefields), Belgium, Switeorland, Germany, or Riviera, Italy. 

Cost $786. ‘RBFEBENCBS GIVEN. 











The Schoolhouse Stands by the 
Flag 


Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 

Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her name. 

To her years of prosperity past and in store, 

A hundred behind you, a thousand before. 

’Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag, 

Let the nation stand by the school; 

Tis —c that rings for our Liberty 

old 

*Tis the school- boy whose ballot shall rule. 

The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 

The green field beneath us Equality’ s home, 

But the schoolroom to-day is Humanity’s 

friend — 

Let the people the flag and the schoolhouse 

defend. 

’Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school; 

’Tis the school-bell that rings for our Liberty 


old, 
’Tis the school-boy whose ballot shall rule. 
— H. Butterworth 





To a Dandelion in Hawaii 


How came you here, my precious dande- 
lion? 

I saw you last in view of Vermont’s hills, 

Where cowslips border springs and rills, 

And buttercups all richly golden, too, 

Smile at the sun and drink the dew! 


Like meeting far from home some well- 
known friend, 

Your dear, familiar face gladdens my heart 

And bids reluctant teardrops start; 

I had not thought to see you here so far 

From home, my bonnie, gold-washed star! 


In boyhood days we picked your stem of 
seeds, 

Telling our ages or the time of day 

By blowing all we could away, 

Counting those left, for hours or years, 
and so 

Finding how old we were, and when to go! 


So now again I pluck your ripened stalk, 

Whose seeds rtfuse to drop, blow as I will. 

Have they forgot their cunning —I, my 
skill — 

Or are years gone beyond recall, 

Marked by the seeds which do not fall? 


Whether ’tis so or not, I love you well, 

Flower of my homeland in this distant 
clime; 

This glimpse has bridged the hurrying 
stream of time, 

Joining together now and then — 

The present with the deys when I was ten. 

—E. S. Goodhue 


DRESS Se os LESSONS 





Ree 
Worten — Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing during their spare moments in 

10 WEEKS. 
Dress Designers frequently earn $40 to $100 
A WEEK. Work fascinating. Send cou- 
Son: immediately for FREE SAMPLE LES- 
NS. _ The supply will not last long. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Det P859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, book containing sam 
Hyremend —_— DESIGNING as taughtin rt w 
spare tim: 








onaee © Ten 
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New Educational Seat Work 


All of this seat work is erineed on a good quality of index bristol. It is large and 
clear, making it easy for children to handle. Each set is in a large, strong envelope, 
with sufficient smaller envelopes, 6, 10 or 12, as needed, to hold each pupil’s cut-up 
material. Order by number. Prices include postage. 


G305 SEAT WORK 1N COUNTING. For each of the numbers from one to ten 
the child is required to match figures, Roman numerals, = words, domino squares, 
and two different pictures in which he must count wd objects. Six- pupil set, 20 cents. 
N4083 FIRST STEPS IN ADDITION. The numbers from two to ten inclusive are 
baile by ade png in blank | spaces strips of proper lengths on which the linear values 
TON BY” rest", set, 25 cents. 

N409  ADDITI BY COUNTING. Numbers up to 12 included. The pupil 
builds oy number Lo domino hig and below each square the corre- 
ere AE WORK 


il set, 25 cent: 
must be Lao of three numbers i in four different ways, 48 problems in all. 


COMBIN ATIONS. The numbers from 9 to 20 inclusive 
Six-pupil 
set, 25 © 
N401 PERFECT“ON SEAT WORK IN ADDITION. The lay sheet has blanks 
with answers, and the pupil ae — 1 ean cards in the proper spaces. Com- 
binations to 12. Six- 


og cme prt SEAT WORK "IN SUBTRACTION. The same in subtrac- 


pil set, 
Nis PE ECTION SEAT. WORK IN MULTIPLICATION. To 6 times 6. 
il set, 25 cents. 
Nise. PERF RECTION ‘SEAT WORK IN DIVISION. Six-pupil set, 25 cents. 
N407 CLOCK-TIME SEAT WORK. 24 2-inch dials, hours and half- hours, with 
es —_* is to match word-cards and figure-tables expressing the time. Six- -pupil 
25 cents. 
Gai CALENDAR BUILDER. Pupil builds the calendar of any month. Six- 
Riot COLOR BUILDER. ne color squares to lay in proper spaces, and word- 
cards to use in sentences. upil set, 20 cents. 
G306 NUMBER CARDS IN "s EETS. Per dozen, 24 cents. 
G307 NUMBER CARDS IN STRIPS. Per package, 6 cents. 
G308 ALPHABET CARDS IN SHEETS. Per dozen, 24 cents. 
G309 ALPHABET CARDS IN STRIPS. Per package, 6 cents. 
$602 ALPHABET SEAT WORK. Pupil arranges alphabetically print and script 
letters and words. Six-pupil set, 20 cents. 
G314 SENTENCE SEAT WORK. Vocabulary of carefully selected words for 
building sentences. Six-pupil set, 20 cents. 
G3021. ILLUSTRATED yy CABULARY. 100 different pictures, with 5 print and 
5script words for each. Will supply twenty pupils. 90 cents. G3022 Same, Part 1, 
25 pictures, 25 cents. G3023, Part 2, 25 cents. G3024, Part 3, 25 cents. G3025, 
Part 4, 25 cents. 
G3013 MOTHER _GOOSE SEAT WORK. Jack Horner, Humpty Dumpty, Bo 
Peep, Boy Blue, Miss Muffet and Hey, Diddle, Diddle. Rhyme cards. with print 
and script to cut up. 25 cents. G3016 Margery Daw, Jack and Jill, Black Shep, 
Mary Contrary, a 7 — and Curly Locks. Rhyme cards, with print and 
script to cut up. 25 


G312 RHY MES FROM. CHRISTIN A ROSSETTI. Six rhyme cards with print 


and script to cu up- 25 cents. 
G313 STEV ENSO VERSES. Six rhyme cards with print and script to cut up. 
25 cents. 


$603 SEAT WORK BOX. 3% inches square and 1 inch deep, in the flat, ready 
to cut and te. Per dozen, 25 cents. 

$601 PERFECTION SORTING TRAY. 8% inches square, 30 labeled compart- 
ments,for pupils to use in sorting letters, figures or words. The pupil first sorts the 
material, then builds whatever is required. — the flat, ready to cut and paste, full 
directions, 10 cents each, 75 cents per doze 

C704 GARBOARD DESK CHART. pmo oak holder, 9 by 8 inches, with grooves 
into which pupils slip any kind ofcut-up seat work material. The pieces will not shake 
out or blow awa 12 cents each, $1. r dozen. 

C708 THE PLYMOUTH CHART. A wall chart 36 by 33 inches, mounted on 
wood, with grooves in which word or letter cards may be - Y- For teaching 
reading and a thousand other uses. Send for description. patented device in- 
dispensable to the teacher. Price, $2.20. 


Send for illustrated lists of aids for teachers of all grades. 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS, 6751 Wentworth Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


THE MAGAZINE WITH A VISION 
1000 New and Renewing Subscribers Each Month 


This is the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER’S NEW 
RECORD. It’s easy. The Progressive Teacher gives 
folks something every time they pick it up. THE 
WHOLE SECRET OF THE PROGRESSI\™ 
TEACHER’S GREAT ADVANCE LIES IN ITs 
FOLLOWING AUTHORITATIVE CONTRIBUTORS: 


COMMUNITY SERVICE.— Katherine Atherton Grimes, Nashville. 
STORIES, PRIMARY AND GRADE WORK.— Laura Rountree 
Smith, Wisconsin; Jessie M. Niven, Canada; Mrs. F. G. Sanders, 


a. 

HISTORY.— Mrs. Ann Rankin, Nashville. 

MUSIC.— Max Schoen, Tennessee. 

DRAWING.—Dr. D. R. Augsburg, California. 

WRITING.—C. W. Edmondson, Chattanooga. 

SCIENCE .—H. A. Webb, Nashville. 

DENTAL HYGIENE.—Dr. E. Swartz and others, Tennessee. 

ILLUSTRATIONS .— Carl Smidt, Jessie B. Kile, Knoxville. 

np Fant TRAINING. — Dr. A. A. Mason, Columbia University; 

Miss Jeannette M. King, Middle Tennessee Normal. 

DRAWING FOR PRIMARY GRADES. — Louise M. Surrat, 
Oklahoma City. 

SIX ARTICLES FROM THE PEN OF Dr. E. B. Bryan, President, 
Colgate University, beginning in February, 1920. 

LANGUAGE, POETRY AND OTHER SUBJECTS.— Annic 
Winfrey Meek, Arkansas; Selina Sheets Martin, Chicago, and 
numerous others whose names are not here given. 


Oe 


Progressive Teacher, Knoxville, Tenn. 
I am enclosing herewith $1.50, for which please send me Progressive Teacher for 


one year. Or, I am enclosing $1.90, for which please send Progressive Teacher and 
Pathfinder for one year: 
PD = ii iS as ieee d 192... DORR es) ishk> pd aes 192. 
Check Offer Accepted OMe ine 3s <4:05 uw tcaen Coe 
.. Progressive Teacher Postoffic ephas Lie 
. Progressive Teacher and Pathfinder Route or Street No... 
Please check......New...... Renewing nn ET ES tr ee 


This offer holds good until March 1, 1920 at, which time the subscription price of 
the Progressive Teacher will advance to $2.00 the year. 





Get the ACTION, IMITATION and FUN SERIES 


These books can be used as supplementary readers with any 
phonic system 


Price, 40 Cents Each 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, New York, Boston, San Prancisco 























Established 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten College, 


Elizabeth Harrison, President. It is one of the oldest 
and largest Training Schools for teachers of children. 


For illustrated bulletin, address: 
BOX 302, 








National Kindergarten 
Elessentary College 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. 
Primary Demonstration School for children, using Problem- 
Project method. Observation ‘in Kindergarten and Primary 
grades in Chicago public and private schools. Lectures upon 
Present Day Problems in Community Living by prominent 
Chicago educators and social workers. 
nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and 
pageants, children’s literature and the art of story telling, 
playground methods with observation in Chicago’s noted 
municipal playgrounds. 

Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes’ ride from center of city. Chicago offers many 
recreations to summer students — parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, theatre, concerts and opera. 


2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 21 to August 13 


Kindergarten and 


Special courses in 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
Tit. Moguveand. tases Wecclee-Fine Rema. 
. a . St t 
mamt—tseeel Ushatino—Aauredited. ang? 


Address Registrar 
Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


HAYNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
’ eredited by State Department of Registration and Education 
3 year course ; Practical Experience 
nts must meet the requirements of good health, 
age (19-35), good moral character, having two years, 
High School education or its equivalent. 
Separate Home for Nurses 
For Catalog and application ‘bla-ks, address 
Dr. J. C. COBB, 2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

















ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Suning- 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, er supervision. 
Special oppertunities offered to those 
who = ify_in 3rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 
School education or its educati l equivalent ; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box“P” Chicago, IIlinois 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. ers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 

For information address 


Superintendent, 149 W, Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. aintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write, 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, ti 





























Teachers and Librarians 


Through a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper Mill, we are offering exceptional 
values on our linen. correspondence stationery for less than retail price of ordinary grade. 
A hand embosser for embossing your own stationery with each order. Write for samples 


and prices. 
LA POOK & SON, 610 E. 47th St., Dept. P.E., CHICACO 


Johanna Holm’s 
Poster and Sand-table Work 


In_ the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
pages), with 


Descriptive and Illustrated book (42 
18 Patterns Covering a Large Variety of Subjects. 


Send for descriptions and 
prices to the publishers — 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


320 Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Wanted: Men_and Women Teachers 


























For Interesting Vacation Work 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 
service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale of 


Public School Methods — New Edition 


A Substantial Guarantee Offered 
If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this 
indispensable professional help at your county institute and among your teacher 
friends. 


Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 
friends and superintendents are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 10, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 





Home Stupy 


(28th Year) 
re hee ee SS. Bor Sia. 
subjects are given by correspondence. courses command credit. 
Adds The University of Chiraga 


(Div.12) Chicago, Illinois 















Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, but 
also a bit of diplomacy. This indication of consideration for the children is appreciated by the parents and the latter 
have the power to make or mar a er’s career. 


Seibert Souvenir No, 19 

The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. It is engraved in black, blue, red and 
gold, and is tied with a real silk blue ribbon. Size 314x6}4 inches. 

The inside of the folder consists of an cig tt page insert. On the first page is a greeting from teacher to pupils. 
An original poem entitled, “The Silent Bell" occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholar, school district, township, county and 
state — which matter must be furnished when you order. We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per 
copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the front cover. This adds greatly to the 
individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us, but prefer a single photo, and not too small. Write 
name and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninj In case you do not wish to use 

to, the panel will show the Statue of Liberty engraved in beautiful colors. It is not necessary to see samples 
fore ordering, as we positively will refund your money if goods are not exactly as represented. 
We have three styles of souvenirs this year, including one for high schools, and 
we will send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of Souvenirs 


The prices of our souvenirs are the same as last year, except that we ask you to send 10c for postage with each 
order. this pays only part of the increase in the cost of material. 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain Photo Quanity Plain Photo you sllow theclosing dag of school toerrive 


6....$1 10....$1 22 22....$2 10....$2 50 38....$3 06....$3 78 without being provided with souvenirs to 
8.... 1 20.... 1 38 24.... 2 22.... 266 40.... 318.... 394 distribute among your pupils. Donot let 
10.... 140....155 2....2%4.... 282 42....39....410 pay ey darn Place your order 
12.... 1 50.... 1 70 28.... 246.... 298 44.... 3 42....4 26 for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 to-day or write 
14.... 1 62.... 1 86 30.... 258....314 46.... 3 54.,... 4.42 immediately for samples. Such things are 
16.... 1 74.... 202 32.... 270....330 48.... 3 66.... 458 too often tponed until too late. We 
18.... 1 86.... 218 34.... 2 82....346 50.... 3 78.... 474 have been furnishing thousands of teachers 
S..2636@. 43% Bik BSS AR S,...30.... 4 ee ee oe ee nenty 
Additional Copies 6c each, with photo 7e each. Envelopes to match Ie each. fo uerciion Iioctic ond ach mind every 


Number to Order. As many souvenirs should be or- Club Offer If one or more of your associate teachers desire 
dered as there are names appearing on them. to have — send in their orders with yours, we 
pils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. It will pay 

, add 2c for each name in excess. you to take tage of this offer. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 21 DOVER; OHIO 
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FOR $1.25 





ORDER NOW. The price of these 
Large Pictures for Siaming will 
be advanced later — probably 
50 cents each. 





ALL OF THESE SUBJECTS ARE ALSO PUBLISHED IN THE 


One Cent Size: 3x3. For 30 or more. 


Two Cent Size: 5%x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 


Order Bird Pictures in Colors NOW, for Spring Bird Study 


TWO CENTS EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL. 





Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of common birds and a very brief description of each. 


The Perr Pictures 


ANY ONE OF THESE FOUR PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 
ANY TWO FOR $2.00 


Three Members of a Temperance Society. 
Spring, by Corot. (Very popular) 
A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society 
The Gleaners, by Millet 
Each picture is on paper 22 x 28, including the white margin. 


[For other subjects, see our advertisement in the February number of this 
Journal. Sir Galahad and The Mill are very popular subjects.] 


THREE cents each after MAY¥ 1, 1920 





WE WANT EVERY READER of this Journal to have a copy of our BEAUTIFUL 
1920 CATALOGUE. 


‘ 


It contains 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, 54 pictures, each about 2x24, a TEN CENT 
picture, on paper 9X12, a colored bird picture, etc. ALL for 15 cents, in coin or stamps. [Please do not 


send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents.] 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 


10x12. For 5 or more, 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
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HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
nse. During the summer session there will 
beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Preparatory, High School, Arts and 
Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Commerce, Engineering, Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 


term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 
rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving information concerning 
courses, etc., be mailed free. Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 
Valparaiso, Indiana 














Physical Education 


Established 1903 


6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 28—Aug.7 


For Women 





Normal courses in all branches 
of physica] education under well 
known and experienced teachers, 
Games, gymnastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory classes. 


__, DANCING — Madeline Burtner 

meas ~:~ = Sa Hazlitt will be here during the 
entire session giving all the new 

work in Interpretative, Classic, Aisthetic, Folk and 
Nature dancing; also Baby Studies in dancing. 





Two year normal course open in September. Sum- 
mer Camp in MICHIGAN —June 5-July 3. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


For catalogs of summer and winter work address 


Registrar: 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 























RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 42 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 68 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 




















Mental ain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and a, A 


teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in =i of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 

acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 

alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















Use Gotp MEDAL 
Colored Chalk Crayons 





for better 
blackboard work 


No design can be well executed if the 
trend of thought is constantly interrupted 
by poor and gritty chalk. 

Gold Medal Chalk Crayons will delight 
you with their smooth working qualities, 
and their wide varieties of colors and rich 
tones. 

Send for interesting brochure, “What the 
average teacher may accomplish in Black- 
board Drawing.” 





Colored Chalk Set No.405 is much used for Elemen- 
tary work. It consists of seven sticks —six spec- 
trum colors with black or brown. Your dealer will 
gladly show you this as well as other sets in our line. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMFANY. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York City 
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Modern Word Book 
for Primary Grades 


By J. N. HUNT 


Author of the ‘‘Progressive Course in Spelling’ and 
“Elementary School Speller’’ 


HIS new spelling book for the first 

two years hasa vocabulary of nearly 
1,000 words, conveniently grouped in 
exercises so as to show their similarity 
in form and sound. Much of the 
vocabulary is given both in print and 
script so that the pupil becomes fa- 
miliar with both forms at the same 
time, with little effort. 
the phonic elements are an important 
feature. The many illustrations aid in 
giving the child a clearer understand- 
ing of the text. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 


Exercises on 





Cincinnati 






















REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 


The increased cost of pro- 
duction compels us to elim- 





payable to the order of 
the Primary Education 
Company. 


a 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 
per has been sent. This 
is important, as subscrip- 
tion lists are classified by 
cities an towns, and your 
name alone is not s 
cient data to enable us 
to discontinue the copy go- 
ing to your old address. 





Copyright, 1920. by Primary Education Co. 

Published Monathly. September to June inclusive 

ae at Boston Post Office as Second Class 
atter 


Subscription Price, $2.00 per year; 
Single Copies, Twenty-five Cents 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra 


Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra 





Published at Boston, Msssachusetts 


OFFICES 
50 Bromfield Street 
2457-2459 Prairie Avenue 
1S E 17th Street 


Boston. Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 
New York 


San Francisco 717 Market Street 
Canada McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto 
Australia Educational Supply Co,, Melbourne 


inate the giving of CUR- 
RENT issues free as 
sample copies. Current 
we are twenty-five conte. 
back suniber will 
~% free as a sample. 


eal 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
LATE 


We aim to have PRIMARY 
EDUCATION printed and 
in the mails about the 15th 
of the month PRECED- 
ING publication. Postal 
deliveries are sometimes 
delayed. Wait until the 
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“The time has come when we shall have to dis- 
criminate in the teacher’s pay, between the pre- 
pared and the unprepared. 


teacher been a teacher 
regardless of training and 
ability. Until school of- 
ficials recognize special 
preparation in a substan- 
tial way there will be a 
small incentive for our 
young people to prepare 
as they should. Until 
training is encouraged, 
we shall likewise have a 
shifting profession. Last 
year out of 6554 teachers 
2014 have normal school 
educations and 629 are 
college graduates, mostly 
found in our high schools. 
Of these 6554 teachers, 
4281 are teaching for the 
first time in their present 
positions. Stability like- 
wise is an essential of 
‘an efficient system of 
schools 


“T believe in prepared- 
ness. I do not deceive 
myself in a belief that, 
no matter how we abhor 
war, war is at an end. 
So long as there is in the 
hearts of men avarice, 
greed, cupidity, revenge, 


selfishness and deception, just so long will nations 


golden rule, so long must pestilence, 
war stalk over the summit of civilization. It 
Too long has a seems necessary, therefore, 
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famine and 


to have prepared- 
ness in military science. 
Just now the United 
States Congress has be- 
fore it a program for an 
expenditure of $989,578,- 
757 for the army and 
$542,031 ,804 for the navy 
— making more than $1,- 
500,000,000 for military 
preparedness, and the 
government is well able 
to provide it. 


“But all of the states 
of the Union combined 
are spending less than 
half that amount on the 
education of the 24,000,- 
000 on-coming citizens. 
Only about $400,000,000 
is spent on_ teachers’ 
wages. Few wise people 
place more money in the 
casket than they do in 
the jewel. I would spend 
more money for educa- 
tion in a democracy than 
for war. The coming 
generation will call us 
to reckoning unless we 
provide for them the ele- 
ments of individual suc- 
cess and of national 


strength. Will the coming generation be worth 


embody the same traits of character, and as long the cost; is the American democracy worth perpet- 


as men and nations are unwilling to ‘abide by the 


uating?”’—Commissioner of Education for Maine, 
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Children’s Songs 


to water and should be sung to by their mother 

or nurse from the earliest age. Really musical 

people will have no difficulty about finding songs 
suitable to sing to infants; they can invent them out of 
their own skulls. I think the majority of people can invent 
tunes and with a little practice can sing the musical ideas 
that come into their head. I therefore strongly recommend 
parents (and I include under this heading fathers, whatever 
their occupation — unless, indeed, they are on the Stock 
Exchange and their voices would terrify their children) 
to make a resolution, and let nothing deter them from it, 
to sing to their children as soon as they are born. 

I advise starting at once, because their first efforts are 
likely to be nervous and self-conscious, and it is well to 
get the preliminary, the beginner’s stage over before the 
baby’s power of resistance develops. Naturally, at first, 
the parent will get the greater share of the pleasure, and 
I shall not disguise the fact that what I am advocating 
will be probably more beneficial to the parents than the 
child. We all lose an enormous deal of pleasure in life 
from having lost the habit of singing spontaneously to 
ourselves. You will occasionally hear a man confess, with 
that audacity that covers but does not conceal a wild 
shamefacedness, that he is in the habit of singing in his 
bath, when, of course, he feels absolutely alone. Now the 
supreme merit of children — and I speak as one who finds 
them rather a nuisance — is that you can still feel alone 
when you are with them; and, as a consequence, you can 
sing to them recklessly. If there is anything in you at all 
you will find, probably to your great astonishment, that 
your singing “goes down,” that these extraordinary diminu- 
tive creatures like it, and that what you would not dare to 
do in the presence of your friends, who, if.you did, would 
ask you to stop that noise, is considered by them to be great 
fun, Strange as it may seem, the children are right. 
There is an extraordinary amount of latent talent in the 
world, and the wonderful inheritance of folk-song which 
every country can show, and which is not the work of 
professional musicians, but of ordinary people with a 
natural instinct of music just expressing their emotions 
vocally in a melodic line that frequently in beauty and 
complexity can bear comparison with the finest songs of 
the greatest composers, proves that it has always existed, 
and that the enormous growth of purely professional music 
in modern times has in some ways had a distinctly repressive 
and destructive effect. 

Only a few months ago an Italian lady came to London 
and sang, among many other beautiful things, the song 
which she had taken down from the lips of a shepherd in an 
island in the Mediterranean. This shepherd did not know 
one note of music from another; he was in this respect a 
mere child, and a bar of the simplest music put into his 
hands would have been unintelligible to him, yet he was in 
the habit of climbing to the upper reaches of the mountains, 
where he lived, every morning before dawn and singing to 
the sun as it arose above the sea a song of such strange and 
indescribable beauty that when it was sung by this lady 
in that London hall the people sat as if they had been put 
under a spell. They were transported, magically trans- 
ported into another world. 

There is an idea current that music must be simple for 
children. This is quite a mistake as regards vocal music, 
always provided the music is expressive and not academic, 
or merely highly and cleverly wrought. Children, as a 
rule, learn to appreciate very complex music astonishingly 
quickly; of course, they cannot read it or sing it without 
a great deal more practice than it takes to enjoy hearing it; 
but nowadays the methods of training children in this most 
njoyable, most social, most satisfying of all the arts have 
so advanced that children’ of nine and ten can do feats of 


Me children take to music as readily as a duck 


sight-reading and part-singing that astound the old-time 
professional musician, whose valuable years of childhood 
were absolutely wasted on useless drudgery. The basis 
of the modern transformation in the methods of teaching 
music to children is the recognition of the fact that ear- 
training is the fundamental, the one vital factor. Theory’s 
all dead moonshine, pure but unillumined nonsense. Almost 
the first step to becomi ing a musician is to throw all the 
works that were ever written on harmony and counterpoint 
into the dustbin. You are only doing what the authors 
of those superfluous treatises have done themselves, for 
nearly all of them have contradicted, at one time or another, 
everything they have said. The great composer has never 
taken the slightest notice of them, and some of these 
professors of a dark science have even issued books in which 
they have gravely and publicly eaten their own words. 

Therefore the right way to begin musically educating 
your children is to sing songs to them, preferably your own 
songs, but in any case not only your own songs. I re- 
member but faintly the songs on which I was brought up. 
I can remember the entire tunes of those I remember at all, 
but only a few of the words. I cannot give the music here, 
but I will give the names and those few words I recollect. 
There was one about a lady who loved a swine: “There was 
alady lovedaswine” . . I have forgotten the rest 
of the words, but they were to the effect that she called 
him by various endearing names and he simply said, 
“Humph!” or something of the sort — at any rate there 
was a refrain that went: “ ‘Humph,’ said he.” 

It must be close on twenty years since I heard this song, 
but I shall be able to sing the tune at a moment’s notice. 
until I die. 

There was another song of which I was very fond: 


A frog he would a-wooing go. 


I had a great partiality for this song but, strangely enough,. 
I have completely forgotten what the objection was to his. 
going “a-wooing,” although I have a dim recollection that 
through his unhappy persistence in going “‘a-wooing” some 
dire fate befell him. But perhaps I am mixing this song: 
up with another. 

By far my greatest favorite of all the songs I knew as a 
child was one about a miller —a jolly miller I seem to» 
remember, but a far from jolly song. To me it seems. 
curious that my impression of this song should be such a 
profoundly unhappy one, for the words, you will remember,,. 
go — with what I feel always to be a personal appositeness; 
that to this day still takes my breath away: 


I care for nobody, ho, not I, and nobody cares for me. 


Perhaps it is common to children to feel that they are: 
extraordinarily isolated and alone; but whatever the- 
reason, and whether a general experience or a personal! 


idiosyncrasy, I always to this day instinctively sing this. 


song to myself when I am uncommonly depressed, and. 
never without bringing tears to my own eyes — which: 
is an extraordinary fate to befall a Jolly Miller’s song. 

— W. J. Turner in the Athenaeum. 





The Wind 


The wind is sweeping up the clouds. 
From the pavements of the sky; 

The wind is sweeping up the leaves, 
Clean and pure the pathways lie. 

The wind is new.—1s always new — 
And a new broom sweeps clean. 

O that the wind might sweep my soul 
Where so much dust has been! 

— Fredegond Shove: 
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A Reading Lesson in Hawaii 


E have -all nationalities here and thus the 
W method is somewhat different from that used 

in the “States.” The chief aims in teaching a 

beginner to read are: (1) to give the child a 
reading vocabulary so he can do outside individual 
reading for him self; (2) to give him a talking vocab- 
ulary large enough for him to express his thoughts 
clearly; and (3) to arouse an interest in reading to such 
an extent that the child will endeavor to read whatever 
books or papers may be in the home. 

The average child who first comes to school in these 
Islands cannot talk nor understand the English language 
very well, if at all, and thus the teacher is required to give 
him words the meaning of which he can easily learn, and 
also such words as can easily be said and read. 

It is well to choose a good primer, and follow it as closely 
as possible. The material to be taught will depend greatly 
upon the children, but I shall take what I consider an 
average class of pupils and give a brief outline of the 
method used. 

All the children between the ages of six and ten years 
are active, and action words will appeal tothem more than 
the others. For this reason I chose the word “run” to 
begin with. In the first place I had one child run to the 
door. Nearly all the children will know what it is to 
“run,” but if they do not, the teacher will have to illustrate 
by running, herself. After several of the children had run 
to the various things in the room — the door, the window, 
the desk, the chair and the blackboard —I placed the 
word “run” on the board in large print and told them 
that the chalk said “Run.” I then placed this sentence 
on the board: “Akila, run.” and told Akila to do what 
the chalk said. I made sentences, using as many of the 
names of pupils as were recognized, and then took up the 
words, “hop,” “sing” and “jump” in the same way. 
I then asked the children what else could run and the 
words dog, cat, girl and boy were given. One at a time 
these were taught. Then I said: “I can run,” suiting 
the action to the words. 

I then wrote the sentence, “I can run,” on the board. 
I gave constant and continued drills on the words each 
day, making such sentences as “The dog can run,” “The 
cat can run and jump,” and “The bird can hop and fly.” 
All action words can be.taught in the same way as “Run” 
was taught. By the end of the first two months most of 
the class knew all the work covered, so I divided them into 
A and B and continued the harder work with the A, giving 
the B Class a repetition of the lessons covered. My class 
is composed of about seventeen hold-overs, who know a 
little bit to begin with, and seventeen other children who 
did not know anything — twelve of them being beginners. 
I used the spelling words as a word drill, and as soon as 
the children could recognize the word “to,” began on the 
phrases. In the sentence “Run to the door,” Jo the door 
should be underlined and special emphasis placed upon 
the reading of it. Have the children read it silently and 
then stand and say it all without saying each word dis- 
jomtedly. In the morning we have phonics and word 
drill, accompanied by games and stories, to arouse an 
interest and in the afternoon we have “Reading for Ex- 
pression,” during which time special emphasis is placed 
upon the phrases. 

As all teachers have probably noticed, the children here, 
and especially the Japanese, are inclined to read in a 
“sing-song” fashion, coming up at the end of each sen- 
tence instead of dropping the voice, whether it is a question 
or not. Sometimes I say the word “Stop ” short and 
quick, and the child stops before thinking, thus bringing 
his voice down. A great deal of drill has to be given to 
break the children of this habit, which they learn in their 


own schoolroom and which the other nationalities imitate. 

After the word “run” has been learned, it can be used 
as a phonetic word, the R and the UN being separated. 
Other words as d-og, c-at, c-an, c-ow, h-op and b-oy can 
be used in the same way. The phonetic drill in connection 
with the reading should be only on the words of the reading 
lesson, as time is given in the program for a separate 
phonetic period. 

As to the games which can be used for word drill: 

A game of baseball is always interesting to the children 
and can be played asfollows: Chooseabout eighteen of the 
best readers in class and divide them into two nine’s. 
Chose the best reader on one side for pitcher and on the 
other for first batter. The “pitcher” is given the pointer 
and is allowed to point to any word on the board (a 
list will have to be put on previously) and the batter 
must tell the word. If he misses, it is one “out,” but if 
he tells it correctly, it is a “home run.” As soon as there 
are three “outs” change sides. The side having the most 
“home runs” at the end wins. 

Draw a tree. It can be an orange, apple, papaia or 
banana tree. Place the words on the tree (fruit) and have 
the different children go to the board and pick fruit, one 
at a time. Suppose it is a papaia tree. The child misses 
a word. Say: “Oh, that’s too bad, you dropped a papaia 
and will have to climb down and get it! Mary may go 
to the tree and pick papaias while you are getting the one 
you dropped.” Draw a picture of a boat, a train, an auto- 
mobile or an airship and see how many children can go 
riding (all those who can tell words). At the end of the 
ride take a walk. (Have the words placed horizontally 
along the board.) Ifa child misses say: “Oh, you stubbed 
your toe and fell! Akila, you will have to help him up.” 
Akila then tells that word and the first child goes on. 

Draw a tree on the board and tell the following story: 

_ “Here is a big apple tree. Now high up in the tree there 
is a (bird). Under the tree I see a (girl) playing. Along 
the road toward the tree comes a (boy) whistling. I see a 
(dog) running along behind the (boy). When the boy 
comes to the (tree) he climbs up and says to the (girl), 
‘Come with me.’ The (girl) stands up and climbs the 
(tree). Then the (boy) goes down and says to the (girl), 
“Come with me and play.’ The (girl) climbs down again. 
They run home together. The (dog) is ehasing the (kitty) 
which runs to the (tree) and climbs up to the old (cat).” 
The words in parenthesis, as girl, boy, dog, cat, tree, bird, 
must be written on the tree as the teacher tells the story. 
The sentence, “Come with me,” must be written at one 
side when she says it. Pause and have the children supply 
these words. 

Many other games can be invented by a wide-awake 
teacher which will amuse and at the same time, instruct, 
the children. 

Friday afternoon I give busy work, in order to impress 
the phonograms and easier words learned during the week. 
For this work I have used the following: 

I hunted up a pile of old magazines and tore out the 
pages containing the most words which they knew. Some- 
times I have them cut these out and place them on the 
desks. Other times I draw a blue circle around the words 
and have them tell me what they are. Again I give 
them the sentence-building phonograms (which can be 
bought in cards), and have them make all the words. 
which they can. 

I sometimes typewrite their sentences on a sheet of 
paper and paste a picture on, representing the sentences, 
and have these read. 

_I have found with the methods above used that prac- 
tically all the children have learned some words, andi 
about half the class know more than thirty words. 
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Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 


Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read. ’ 
— Susan Coolidge 


One class of primary children will never forget the im- 
portance of a “stainless record that all may read,” owing to 
the pitiful story of how one of their townsmen lost election 
to public office because, the might before election day, the 
papers carried statements that he had been arrested for 
theft, for “petty larceny.” It was too late for the man and 
his friends to explain. Only after the election was over 
was the truth generally known that the conviction was the 
result of a boyish prank, when a group of boys had made a 
raid on an apple orchard and the Juckless one caught was 
made an example of for the sake of the rest. 

Even the little tots can understand when they are shown 
the pictures of the presideatial candidates that these men 
must be good men, that their past must be such as “all men 
may read.” March is presidential month. One week of every 
March should be devoted to teaching such facts about the 
Presidency as the primary child can grasp. March, 1920, 
comes in presidential year, when the children will hear talk 
at home about the candidates. Teachers must be careful 
to remember that our public schools are non-partisan, and 
that even with primary children one must be very careful 
in treating Current Events. 


Past and Possible Presidents 


A border of pictures of our past Presidents on one side 
of the room, and a row of pictures cut from newspapers or 
magazines of presidential candidates will interest all grades. 


Civic Facts 


Grade I can count our past Presidents — can know that 
they serve four years — that each President lives in the 
White House and that the White House is in Washington, 
District of Columbia. Grades II and III can be made to 
understand the meaning of “District,” and know which 
district they live in and why the district of Columbia is set 
off from aay state, and that it belongs to all of us. The 
children can count the presidential] candidates, they caa tell 
why people think each one would make a good President. 

Have an outline map of the United States and put a star 
in each state that has a President, a star for each President, 
so the children will note which states have given birth to our 
Presidents. This will give a good excuse to emphasize 
the fact that our Presidents must never be chosen just 
because they come from some particular state or some 
particular part of the Union, but because each has been 
considered by the voters as the best man to guide the nation. 
Note that of the first five Presidents, four came from 


Virginia. 

The following table will help: 
Va.—S Mass—2 N.C—2 N.H—1 Pa. —1 
Ohio—6 N.Y.—3 Il. —1 Vt. —1 N.J—l 


The fourth grade children can find out from histories 
which Presidents were born in these states. (Don’t use the 
map below Grade IV.)’ 

Connect Presidential Qualifications with your Campaign 
for Better English. Let them know that the President is 
expected to be a good speaker — in North Dakota candi- 
dates are required by law to debate in public. Let them 
know that Mr. Bryan’s power as a speaker won him three 
presidential nominations. Be sure they understand that 


if in school days they use slovenly, incorrect English, it will 
be almost impossible to change later. 

“We first make our habits; then our habits make us” 
(Dryden), and if by exercise of great control we learn in 
later life to speak properly we are apt in moments of excite- 
ment to relapse into old mistakes of childhood. 


Children’s Civic Leagues 


The growth of school Jeagues for child citizen service is 
one of the most inspiring features of the new civics. All 
parts of the country are awake. 

Miss Annie Shelland, Rural School Supervisor of Minne- 
sota, is advocating in addresses the organization of club 
leaders for every county. Every teacher should be willing 
not only to organize a school league, but to help in the 
children’s out-of-school] activities. One teacher, who began 
a school league in a smal] school, found on taking her next 
engagement, that her experience has added $50 to the 
beginning salary offered her, and brought her interesting 
outside work under the Board of Education that added $200 
to her yearly salary. The co-operation between the chil- 
dren’s organization and organizations of adult citizens 
can be made most serviceable to schools and communities. 


Boston’s Plan 


The Women’s Municipa] League of Boston has done 
notable service in organizing Junior Leagues in connection 
with the schools. Among other things, they have had com- 
piled a “Citizen’s Handbook” —a digest of the laws and 
ordinances that affect most individuals. Such a handbook 
of community ordinances should be available as a text in 
every school. 

They recommend the followiag order of business for the 
League meetings: 


Order of Business at Meetings 


President (raps on desk) The meeting will now come to 
order. We will open the meeting by singing a patriotic or 
civic song. 

President The Secretary will now read the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

President You have heard the minutes, are there any 
corrections? If not, the minutes stand approved. L 


(Report of President either written or verbal.) 


President We will now hear the report from the —-- 
Committee. 

President We will now hear the reports from each mem- 
ber of the League. 

President ,1s there any new business to come before the 
meeting? 

President We shall now be glad to hear from whatever 
speaker may be present. 


(At the beginning or end of this address, or story, or study of city 
ordinances, the rules or pledge should be repeated.) E 


President We will close this meeting by singing a 
patriotic or civic song or repeating rules or pledge. 

President A motion td adjourn is now in order. 

First Member I move that we adjourn to-meet at the 
usual time next week. 

Second Member I second the motion. 

President It is moved and seconded that this meeting 
adjourn to meet at the usual time next week. All in favor, 
say “Aye”; contrary, “No”; the meeting is adjourned. 

(The remaining ha'f hour may be given to entertainment.) 
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. Rules 


If we keep paper off the street, 
Our City will be clean and neat, 
If we put fruit skins in the can, 
Our City will be spick and span. 
We will not property destroy, 
But tell our friends, both girl and boy, 
That all must keep our City laws, 
And help us clean up out-of-doors, 
Clean City Clubs will make us be 
The finest town on land or sea. 
— By a Member of a Junior Municipal League 


Junior Municipal League Pledge 

I promise to try to keep my city clean. 

I will try to learn the laws of my city. 

I will keep my own premises clean and help my neighbor 
to keep his clean. 

I will try to trade at clean markets when sent on errands. 

I will try to help somé one every day, and make reporis 
regularly at the Junior Municipa] League meetings. 

IS 3p 8 aie Seid commend on 


Report of What I Have Done as a Member of the 
Junior Municipal League 


Cleaned my yard. 

Swept my house. 

Picked up papers blowing about. 

Put refuse into Civic Rubbish boxes. 

Learned one City Law — What one? 

Read Articles in newspapers concerning City Government. 

Cleaned off Fire Escapes. re 9 

Abided by Traffic Laws in crossing streets. 

Made a stick for picking up papers. 

Reported to Leader of League. Unsanitary Housing Con- 
ditions. 

Reported to Leader of League. Neglect of City Collec- 

tions of Ashes. 
Reported to Leader of League. Cruelty to Animals. 
Reported to Leader of League. Dirty Markets. 


What have you done to help some one this week? 


(Write any incident in connection with League Work.) 
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The Biuebird of Happiness 


If your pupils come from foreign homes, make opportun- 
ity to set them right on questions of deportation, reminding 
them that we have always exercised the right to send back 
any persons who were not fit to become good citizens. 
Deportation is nothing new. No honest man need fear it. 
Only those who want to harm our country will be sent away? 

New York had Bluebird Week when Maurice Maeterlinck 
came to America. It is to be hoped that every American 
child will know the story of the Bluebird of Happiness, 
which is, after all searching, to be found only in the home. 
Every child should be helped to keep cheerful. Don’t 
forget that there is something, physically, spiritually, or 
mentally, the matter when a child is habitually cross, 
unhappy or sullen. 

Make one of your mottoes “Good Cheer.” The following 
is taken from the pledge of the merry-go-rounders, a Good 
Cheer Club, started by Mrs. John Herbert of Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


The Good Cheer Pledge 


To promote Happiness, Efficiency and Civic Welfare, L 
sincerely promise that wherever I am 
I will talk Health instead of sickness. 
I will talk Prosperity instead of failure. 
I will carry Good News instead of bad{news. 
I will mention my Blessings instead of my burdens. 


1 
2 
3 
4 






5 I will Encourage instead of criticise. 
6 I will be a Friend to everyone. 


(Nos. 3 and 6 the children can understand. Explain the others in 
simple anguage.) 


Nature’s House Cleaning 


March,with her long wind brooms, cleans house and sets 
the woods and fields in order for the coming of sprinh. 
We have much clean up service that can be done in Marcg 
when the weather permits. No plan should keep a child 
in an attic or cellar on a cold day. Some of the March 
chores may be 


Raking lawns." 

Sifting and dumping ashes.' 

Making maple syrup. 

Cleaning sidewalks and yards. 

Shoveling snow. 

Cleaning cellars, attics, barns, if weather permits. 


I hope you have a corner of your shelf for the W. S. S. 
and Thrift literature, and that you have saved any of the 
war material that had continuing civic value. Children, 
a3 they often tell you, “don’t think” — you must help 
them to think of ways to serve — offer a little prize for the 
best story detailing “A Young Citizen’s Good Day.” If 
you want to send me the best story, I’ll be glad to send a 
suitable souvenir to the young writer. Have him show as 
many opportunities for civic service during the day as 
might reasonably be expected to fall to the lot of an ordinary 
child. 

Dramatization 


The question was bound to come sooner or later and has 
now been asked. How much dramatization of literature 
should be done? One of the most ardent writers on the 
subject objects to the usual dramatization on the ground 
that it hinders rather than helps imagination. New York 
City had wonderful pageants showing the growth of democ- 
racy as a celebration of the Three Hundredth Anniversary 
of Representative Government. Associate Superintendent 
Gustave Straubenmuller of New York is not in favor of 
made-to-order pageants, but believes that the project 
should be talked over in the classes and grow out of the 
desires and knowledge and inspiration of teachers and 
children. The notable success of the Democracy pageants 
is a testimony to Superintendent Straubenmuller’s educa- 


tional vision. 
Health 


Every month should have its health activity. In March, 
endeavor to impress on the children care against wet feet, 
breathing dust, and explain the necessity of clean nasal 
passages, throat and mouth. Watch for bad habits of 
putting pencils and other objects in the mouth. 

Remind the children that they must help their mothers 
to take care of the little children in the family. Let them 
know that more children die from poor health and poor care 
of the mother than for other reasons. Build up a spirit of 
love and consideration for the mother and baby by telling 
them that if a nursing mother is teased and worried and 
made angry, it poisons the milk and makes both mother 
and baby sick. 

Children can be made thoughtful and kind. Remember 
that 


Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as by want of heart. 


We must hasten the day when we shall feel ashamed of 
unnecessary deaths due to ignorance or carelessness. Little 
Mothers’ Clubs, in which instruction in care of babies is 
given to primary children, and little health plays which 
teach necessity of keeping sun out of baby’s eyes, etc., 
promote the health of the tiny tots and create a spirit 
which will lower child mortality. The Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor will send you 
health material useful for mothers’ meetings as well as for 
child-civic instruction. 
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Projects for Primary Grades III 


A Project for Little Children 
Elizabeth I. White 


The World War is over and there is no longer the 

necessity for little children to hear about soldiers and their 
suffering, nor is there work for them to do. What is to 
take the place of this work and how are we to use, to 
good advantage, the helpful sympathy that has been 
aroused in even the tiniest the past months? 
& Can we not turn some of our attention to the helpless 
and appealing feathered friends, the Birds? If we are to 
really save them from extermination we must teach the 
child first to know about birds and to love them. Then 
as he grows older he will not have the desire to kill, rob 
the nests and play the part of young savage. 

If a teacher of little children is to make bird study of 
real value there must be plenty of material. Of course 
pictures play an important part, but even more important 
are nests. 

When a child has seen the nest of an oriole, handled it 
and heard about the way in wihch it was woven, he has 
a respect for the home of a helpless bird and is willing to 
do his part in protecting it. Of course very few little 
children have any desire to rob nests, but the older brother 
may have reached that stage. The newly acquired knowl- 
edge and desire for service carried home and repeated at 
the dinner table is often just the right word given uncon- 
sciously to restrain the older brother. 

It is better to have children learn a few accurate facts 
about a few birds than to learn the names of many that 
would never be recognized. The robin, flicker, oriole and 
swallow are good examples, for their food, habits and nests 
are so very varied. 

Can one feel that it is superficial to teach a child that 
orioles eat tent caterpillars and thus destroy many insects 
which ruin our trees? And that the robin, although he 











does eat some strawberries and cherries, destroys thousands 
of harmful bugs? 

Clay is, perhaps, the most satisfactory medium of ex- 
pression for the child, Free hand drawing, making jointed 
paper birds, which they color, are other good ways of 
bringing bird life’in close contact with the child. 

The accompanying picture gives an idea of what was 
accomplished in one New Jersey surburban kindergarten. 
And I have no fear that the children who worked to make 
and paint a clay robin sitting on the nest, protecting her 
eggs, will ever-have the slightest desire to harm in any way 
any bird. The flicker, if in his home, trhough contact with 
the real nest, has become a real friend and must be protected 
in spite of his noisy habits. 

One nest is not enough for this work and I appeal to 
teachers to be on the lookout for different kinds of nests 
in the fall of the year,so that when you are ready to 
take up the subject in the spring material will be at hand. 
As the leaves fall nests are easily seen, and may, without a 
a be taken before the strong winds and snow destroy 
them. 

Is it not worth while to make an extra effort at that time 
to collect. material so that more definite work can be 
accomplished in the spring? 





A Red Cross Project 


HOW WE EARNED THE MONEY TO BUY A 
DRESS FOR OUR FRENCH ORPHAN 


Allie K. Higgins 


(Book. rights reserved) 


Y second grade in their nature study had been 
observing the germination of seeds. They were 


also having stories, poems and songs relating 
to Easter, when it occurred to me that we might 
make an Easter offering this year to our French orphan. 

How we might do this was discussed. Some of the 
children said they could bring some money. I told them 
I wanted them to make the money at school in some way, 
so they could feel that it was their very own. I suggested 
that as they had learned something about seeds, they 
might plant some tomato and cabbage seeds in ‘our 
window boxes, and sell the plants and buy a dress 
for our French orphan, calling it our Easter offering to 
Simone Hoffa. 

The plan was accepted and all were eager to help. 
Two of the boys made a trip to the seed store to get a 
catalogue. The class looked through the catologue to 
decide what kind of seeds they should buy and the price 
of each.@They decided on one package of Early Jersey 
Wakefield cabbage seeds at ten cents a package and one 
package of Bonny Best tomato seeds at fivecents a package. 
Two girls then went to the store to purchase the seeds. 
Several children brought soil from their gardens at home. 
To this a little sand was added. The directions on the 
packages for planting the seeds were read by the children. 
The seeds were planted and watered daily. The children 
observed their growth from day to day. 

# When our plants were ready to sell we discussed ways 
of informing the public that we had plants for sale, and 
we decided it would be best to write a circular letter. We 
decided that this letter should explain that our class 
had tomato and cabbage plants for sale at ten cents a 
dozen; that proceeds were for the benefit of our French 
orphan; that the money must accompany the order; 
and thatplants were}tofbe delivered{the next day.¥The 
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following day the children? wrotegthe circular letter and 
carried it around our neighborhood after school soliciting 
orders. 

The next da, ‘hey returned with more orders than 
we were able to fill. Baskets of tagboard were made 
in which to deliver their plants. Several lo er children 
assisted in taking up the plants, wrappin; chem in wet 
paper, placing them in baskets on which was ten the 
name and address of the customer. 

Those who were not successful in getting an order 
assisted others in delivering their plants. The sum of 
$3.15 was cleared on the project. 

Samples of dress material were shown. the children, and 
by a vote of the class a pink and white gingha.: ‘ress was 
d: “ied upon, as well as a pink hair ribbon. 

\ any arithmetic problems and spelling words grew out 
of the work. There were also oral language lessons in which 
we discussed what they would say to a person whom they 
might approach to solicit an order, and what they would say 
to their customers when they delivered the plants. For 
written language a letter was written to Simone telling her 
of the gift the class was going to send her. 

Besides this work which the children had done in various 
subjects, they were learning a lesson in thrift, and also 
learning that it is their happy privilege and duty to love 
and care for little children less fortunate than themselves. 


Correlated Arithmetic 


I Ma. d Helen went to the seed store to buy 1 pack- 
age of c. oage seeds at 10 cents a package and 1 package 
of tomato seeds at 5 cents. What was their bill? 

Il Wt change did they receive from a quarter? 

III Leon got an order for 2 dozen cabbage plants. How 
much money did he collect? 

IV Mary sold Mrs. Williams 5 dozen tomato plants. 
How much money did she collect? 

V_ Mrs. Siegleman has 40 cents to spend for cabbage 
plants. How many dozen can she buy? 

VI Bennie sold Mrs. Straus 4 dozen tomato plants. 
What did the s° her? 


An Oral Language Lesson 

I 

Child Good afternoon, Mrs. Shevick. 

I should like you to read this. 

Can I take your order? 

How many do you wish? 

They will cost you 20 cents. 

Thank you. 

I will deliver them to-morrow afternoon. 


II 
Child Good afternoon, Mrs. Shevick. 
Here are your plants. 
I am glad you like them. 
I hope you will raise some fine tomatoes. 
Good-bye. 


A Written Language Lesson 


The children wrote a letter to Simone telling her of the 
gift they had planned tosendher. They made the following 
outline: P 

What are we going to do? 

Tell how we got it or anything else you wish. 

Closing sentence. 


A Spelling Lesson 
cabbage new dress 
tomato enough 
plants dozen 
planted package 
window friend 


” boxes Simone Hoffe 








A St. Patrick Poster 
Bess Dixon 

March came and we learned something concerning the 
life of Saint Patrick. How the children pitied the sixteen- 
year-old lad who was sold into slavery in Ireland! They 
pictured him taking care of his master’s pigs, the work 
required of him for seven years. 

How relieved they were when the story told of his escape 
to Gaul! They were glad he intended to go back to 
Ireland some day, not as a slave, but as a missionary. 
And when he did return as such, he did his work so well 
that Ireland became known as. “the Island of the Saints.” 

And how did he teach those heathen people? He taught 
them the doctrine of the Trinity by the use of the shamrock, 
the small white clover bearing three leaves on one stem. 
Does the poster show you Saint Patrick as a missionary? 

The story concluded by telling us that Saint Patrick died 
on the seventeenth of March, and on that day the Irish 
people all over the world remember the man who made 
Ireland a better country in which to live. 





The Crocus 


Brave little crocus, what’s in your cup? 
Snowflakes and sunbeams I’ve gathered up. 


Are you not hungry, lonely and cold? 
Snowflakes sustain me, sunbeams enfold. 


Byight, cheery crocus, we wish you’d stay; 
Other flow’rs follow; Pll haste away. 
— Belle Willey Gue. 
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Early Spring in a First Grade Room 


HE children and I planned to have an early’spring 
in our room. So all_our busy work and art (periods 
were used to that end. 

The trees at the top of the picture are part 
free hand and part by pattern, made in white to make 
work show up better in the picture; may ~be made 
in green or brown just as well. The rabbits at the top 
are free hand, those below are by pattern. The row of 
hyacinths are by pattern taken from Prmary EDUCATION. 
The Easter baskets are cut by pattern, illustrated here- 
with. The eggs are cut fram colored paper, and some 
are colored with crayons. 

The sand table is covered with green grass with birds 
and rabbits sitting around. Cut flowers and butter- 

















flies add a touch of spring. The tree in the centerf of 
sand-table is a peach tree, which was very much admired 


not only by the children, but‘by all teachers and visitors 
who saw it. 


How We Made the Peach Tree 


Get about four yards of fine wire from any hat 
store. Cut in pieces about three inches long. Cut pink 
crepe paper in strips one inch wide and two inches long. 
Crease the paper in the middle, put wire around it and 
bring ends of wire together; now bring ends of paper to- 
gether and round corners (the corners could be rounded 
before wire is put on). Twist or roll the paper and wire 
together, open the ends of paper and you have a bloom 
that looks almost like a real peach bloom. If peach buds 
are desired ‘twist both ends. .° me go ener 

Now get a peach ‘limb (mine was’a ‘dead. one) and put 
blooms on by wrapping wire around ‘the limb. A little 


green paper was glued on the ends of limbs to resemble 


leaf buds. Continue’ to make and put’ on, blooms until 
tree is finished. We used about four hundred. 
Next the children cut red, blue, and black birds and 


stuck them on the tree. They were! cut from [patterns in 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


How We Made the Easter Baskets 


Take colored construction or manila paper 9 x 12, 
fold on dotted line, and lay pattern on and trace, then cut 
out; take crayons and design any way desirable. Cut 
eggs large enough so that three eggs will fill first row, 
slip two underneath and paste. Now fold the top part 
of basket over and paste edges together. The basket 
isnow complete andf will’ delight any_ child. 


The Posters 


The hen and chickens are cut from pattern with letters 
cut at different times. The violets and tulips are free- 
hand, but jonquils are from pattern. The leaves were cut 


last fall from nature. We used green paper with yellow 
for stem and veins. 
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The books made by children with their own designs 
are filled with cut and color work. 

The large dog in center of picture was admired so much 
by the children that we decided to give it a place too. 

“When all was finished the children were so delighted 
that we had a nice little program consisting of songs, 
recitations and stories about trees, birds, flowers and spring, 
and last an Easter story. 

After looking into the happy faces of the children I 
felt fully repaid for all my extra work. 





The Rural School’s Hot 


Lunches 
Trekla Orrold 


Need for 

1 Children who have a long distance to go to school in 
the winter find the lunch which is carried in a pail or 
basket is often frozen. In this condition it is not very 
appetizing. 

2 Sometimes the school lunch is prepared hurriedly, 
and often contains cold potatoes, pancakes, etc. 

3 The hearty meal is usually served at noon in the 
country, so when the children are attending school they 
miss the principal meal and are often underfed. 

The necessary equipment for. preparing one hot dish at 
school, will be: . 


Two-burner oil stove. 

One-burner oven. 

F rying pan. 

Granite kettles (large and medium) 
Tablespoon. 

Stirring spoon. 

Steel knife. 

Granite basin. 

Dish pan. 

Draining pan. 


We got our equipment by having a basket social. The 
pupils each brought their cup, saucer, spoon and fork. 

The cupboard was,.made by one of the eighth grade boys, 
who was handy with tools. 

Each mother donated a flour sack, which was neatly 
hemmed by the girls in the sewing class. 

- On Monday I appoint four housekeepers. First House- 
keeper —Prepares, cooks and serves the warm dish. 
Second Housekeeper — Sets table, wipes the dishes and 
puts them away. Third Housekeeper — Washes the dishes 
and cleans the supply table, stove, cupboards, and keeps 
kitchen in very good order. Fourth Housekeeper — Brings 
in water, gwgeps the floor, and empties the garbage. 

Just belle being dismissed for noon, we get our dinner 
pails or baskets, take our own seats, and wait until each one 
is served. When I (the teacher) ‘give the signa], we all 
begin to eat. All are dismissed when excused by teacher: 

I keep a record of supplies that each pupil brings, as 
shown in the illustration. 


Mary Jones 








3 cups milk 
3;tablespoons butter 
etc. 








Here are a few recipes that may be tried out for hot lunch. . 


Cocoa 
} teaspoon cornstarch. 
2 tablespoons sugar. 
3 tablespoons cocoa. 
2 cups boiling water. 


Mix and cook five minutes. 
Add 2. cups milk. 


Method Bring to boiling point. Serve. 


This recipe will 
serve about four people. 


Tomato Soup 
} can tomatoes. 
2 teaspoons sugar. 
$ teaspoon soda. 
1 quart milk. 
Slice of onion. 
4 tablespoons salt. 
‘ teaspoon pepper. 
3 cup butter. 


Vegetable Soup 
3 cup carrots. 
“} Cup turnips. 
Cook 4 hour before rest. 
3 cup celery. 
13 cups potatoes. 
3 onion: 
1 quart water. 
5 tablespoons butter. 
tablespoon parsley, chopped fine. 
Salt and pepper. 
Litfle-piéce of salt pork or bacon. 


Nl 


Celery Soup 

3 stalks celery. 

3 cups milk. 

1 slice onion. 

3 tablespoons butter or fat. 

3 tablespoons flour. 

1 cup cream. 

‘Method —Break celery in 1 inch pieces. 
fine. Cook in double boiler for 20 minutes. 
butter and flour. 


Chop up real 
Thicken with 
Season with salt and pepper and add ‘to 


cream. 
White Sauce 
2 tablespoons fat. 
2 tablespoons flour. 
Salt and pepper. 
Squaw Dish 


4 pound bacon, cut in small pieces. Fry unti] brown. Put 
in-1 can corn. Stir. 


Baked Beans 


Let come to a boil. 

Soak 1 quart of navy beans in cold water to cover. 

Mix in 1 teaspoon séda.__. 

‘Add water to cover and simmer until skins burst. 

Add 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon mustard and 2 table- 
spoons molasses. Hot water to cover. 

Cover and bake, adding water when necessary. 
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fora Color Booklet * 
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Suggestions for Coloring 


Color the faces and hands of figures flesh color. 


The old lady with the basket, red cape, blue dress, white apron, 


green bonnet and covering for basket, yellow basket and brown hens; boy, green suit, white collar, yellow hair, 
brown shoes and stockings; little girl, red dress, white apron, brown shoes and stockings, brown hair; mother, 
blue dress, white apron, yellow shawl, white cap; brown house, green shutters; green grass; blue sky; gray cross. 


Hot Cross Buns 


Hot Cross Buns! .. Hot Cross Buns! One a 


If you have no daugh - ters; ‘If you have, nodaugh--ters, If you have no, daugh, -.ters, Pray give then to your sons; 


But if you have none of 


Yin 


’ these fit tle elves, 


pen --ny, two a 


Then you must 


pen - ny, 


eat 


Hot: Cross Buns! 
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English in the Grades VII 


Rea McCain 


Corrective Work— Games and 


Type Sentences 
Need for This Work | 


We need corrective work in the language courses because 
imitation has bred errors, The child hears in the home or 
on the street some expression which he later needs to 
make clear his own thought. He uses it as he heard it 
and the result is not always in conformity with the rules 
of English Grammar. A bad habit is formed. Worse, 
an indelible impression is made upon the ear. As all 
correction of speech comes from objections registered 
by the ear there is small chance of improvement until 
so much emphasis has been laid upon the point that the 
child is conscious of a nervous pang when he uses the 
condemned term. 


Aim of Games and Type Sentences 


The aim of the game and the type sentence is to call 
the child’s attention to the correct form in emphatic 
manner, and to do this by adopting some device which 
will not arouse antagonism. To correct invariably during 
recitation will tend to make the child self-conscious and 
this will prevent the free expression of thought. Since 
clearness of thought and careful organization of material 
is of so much more importance than any one verb form 
it seems a pity to tear to pieces a whole recitation to em- 
phasize one word. . 

The game is fun, they want to play it and so there can 
be no question of antagonism. Moreover the correction 
implied is general. It is left for each child to make the 
individual application if he is guilty of that particular 
offense. 

Again, aside from its language value, the game is 
useful because it gives relaxation from the school work. 
It is a chance for change of position and of interest which 
gives freedom without the mischief which is the bane of 
the unskilled teacher. 

Undoubtedly games are a good thing. 


Limitations 

If, with this relaxation and enjoyment, there came the 
correction of errors the game would be the solution for 
the teacher’s difficulties with language work. Unfor- 


- tunately it does not carry over. The children repeat 


the words automatically, delighted with. the repetition, 
and without much thought as to the reason for the form. 

Think of the games you used to play and the way you 
did it. Do you remember “The Prince of Wales has 
lost his hat?” This is the way it goes. One stands in 
the center, the others are in a circle around. The leader 


says to some one of the others, “The Prince of Wales. 


has lost his hat and blames it on to you, sir.” 

The one who is challenged retorts, “Who, sir? I, sir? 
No, sir, not I, sir.” 

The leader speaks again, ‘’Who, then, sir?” 

“Number so-and-so.” 

I knew a little girl who played this game for several 
years. She was seldom caught napping and she liked 
it immensely, but her game was not that which was played 
by the others. Here is what she thought it was. “The 
Prince of Wales has lost his hat and blames it on to Uzer.” 
This Uzer was not there to speak up for himself and the 
one to whom the leader spoke felt called upon to defend 
the absent “Uzer Izor? No, sir, not Izor.” -(Uzer’s 
last name must be Izor. It was not at all like Johnny 
Smith and Sammy Blake, but then, the Prince of Wales 


would naturally have friends very different from her 
acquaintances. and she felt very sorry for Uzer Izor, who 
would be terribly hurt and was not there to defend him- 
self. (Oh, it was great fun to play this game! The little 
child I remember liked it better than any of the others, 
but she never knew until she was grown up that the game 
she played was not the one they played with her. 

Watch that your children do not have as mistaken a 
meaning. They like to swing the words back and forth 
and they can do it very glibly without any idea as to what 
use they are to make of the form. It is not the game 
which is to correct, but the application which you make 
of the pleasurable excitement they have been feeling. 

Usually the teacher has to point her moral, but once 
in a while the children will do it for her. A country school 
teacher has succeeded in eliminating the. use of leave 
for let, which is very common in many districts. She 
says she did not do it herself, the children did it for her. 
One day she found a little girl in the corner of the school 
yard, crying bitterly. “What is the matter?” “They 
won’t play with me.” “We only did what she asked us 
to.” A day or two before that they had been taught 
that it was incorrect to use leave in the senst of granting 
permission. They were teasing the child in the familiar 
way of youngsters. She, in high glee, put up her arm to 
ward them off and cried, “Leave me alone.” They promptly 
obeyed, scampering off to the other end of the playground. 
She had meant “Let me alone!” and had expected them 
to keep on playing with her. The other children cried 
out in chorus, “She said to leave her alone and we did!” 

It was a hard lesson and the one little girl cried bitterly, 
but no pupil in that school ever again said leave when 
he meant let without correcting himself, and the teacher 
told me six months later that she had not heard the mistake 
made for weeks. So much for the carrying over. Don’t 
make your children unhappy, but see to it that the use 
of the game carries over, or else admit that you are filling 
up a bard period with a showy device and that you expect 
no result. 


Method of Procedure with Games 


First decide what mistake you want to correct. There 
are many which could be chosen, but it is well to confine 
the attention each year to a few of the most glaring. A 
young teacher prepared the following lesson plan, which 
was very successful: 


TEACHER’s Arm To correct the common error of using 
“T seen” by impressing upon the minds of the children the 
correct form, “I saw.” 


CHILDREN’s Aim To play the game and do it a little 
faster and more correctly than the others, 


ProcepuRE We shall play a new game this morning. 
First, I shall write a sentence on the board and I want 
you all to read it. (Teacher writes, “I saw a pony?”) 
How many have been to the circus? Those who have 
may put their heads down and think of something they 
saw at the circus. All ready. What did you see, Mary? 
And you, Robert? Continue until all who had heads 
down have taken part. Now, how many have been to 
a park? Proceed as before. If all the children have 
not participated choose some other place. Let a child go 
*° the window and tell what he saw there. 


After this, when a child says “I seen,” remind him of 
the correct form by asking, “What did you see at the 


circus?” Later “What did you see?” will be sufficient. 


This game or drill should be carried on in a spirited 
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way, the children not being allowed a great deal of time 
for thinking of what they saw, and should not be continued 
after the children begin to lose interest. 


Additional Suggestions 


If the game is one with questions and answers be sure 
that the response given is the logical one. I have seen 
children playing a game to inculcate the correct use of 
“TItisI.” It was done after the following manner’ “Who 
saw a robin this morning?” “It is I who saw a robin 
this morning.” This game may have taught “It is I,” 
but it is a most absurd violation of good taste. If a friend 
should ask you the same question you would answer, 
“Tfsaw a robin this morning.” This doesn’t give the 
chance to get in the desired expression, “It is I.” Of 
course it doesn’t. There was no reason for that answer. 
Children will feel that the standards you hold up are 
pedantic and unnecessary if you use such absurd models. 
Again, this particular correction is hardly worth making. 
Now that the professors of Harvard and Columbia say 
that usage justifies “It is me” it hardly behooves us of 
little fame to pick out this expression from many. We 
ourselves avoid using this sentence lest we seem pedan- 
tic and then we waste our time drilling on this point when 
the children say comfortably, “I seen him when he done 
it.” Shift your spot light. 


Conclusion of Lesson 


A certain playful warning may be given at the end of 
the lesson. One primary teacher said, “If you ever use 
the wrong form now I am going to say ‘Caught.’ You 
will have to try hard angl r+t let me catch you at all.” 
This is excellent for a device, but it can be used only in 
one instance. If the child is told the same thing about 
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half a dozen errors the fun is driven out of the game and 
it becomes only a part of the routine drill of the schoel- 
room. 


Type Sentence 


Some teachers obtain good results by means of the 
type sentence. This is a sentence containing a form 
upon which the class is to be drilled It is referred to 
every time that particular expression is given incorrectly 


Suitable Material 


The story in which the sentence occurs should be very 
familiar. Suppose the children have been told the story 
of George Washington and the Cherry Tree. You re- 
member when the little boy was asked who had done the 
damage he said, “I did it, father. I did it with my little 
hatchet.” Every child learns this story and it is a simple 
matter when a child says “I done it,” to ask him what 
George Washington said. The sentence thus becomes a 
model on which the pupils are expected to model their 
speech and a standard to use in correction. The story 
must be a familiar one. If it is necessary to learn material 
for which there is no other reason than that it may give 
a rrodel sentence, the plan is of doubtful value. In this, 
as in the use of games, moderation must be ‘exercised. 
Tke effectiveness of the sentence depends upon the clear- 
ness with which it stands out in the mind. . The tree must 
not ke lostin the maze of a forest. 


Extent to Which These Devices Should be Used 


It has been said repeatedly that these devices must 
not be used too generally. There is an age limit, also. 
The first two grades give the best chance for using such 
things. Sometimes in the third grade there may be need 
for such games, but never beyond. 


Studies in Art Appreciation VI 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


At the Watering Trough — Jean. Dagnan-Bouveret 


Suggestive Method of Study 


What do you first see in this picture? What is one horse 
doing? What is the other doing? What is the color of 
each horse? What are the trappings they are wearing 
called? Name the pieces of harness on their heads? 
Where are the bridles? Why are they here? What is the 
part of the bridle that goes in the horses’ mouth called? 
Can you find bells on the harness? Where? Is there much 
water in the trough? Of what is the trough built? Who 
is standing near one horse? Is the man young and strong? 
How is he dressed? Where is his whip? Why does he not 
use it? What does he hold in one hand? What isin the 
other hand? Where is the young man looking? What 
kind of eyes has he? Is one of the horses also looking in the 
same direction? Tell where you can see light parts of the 
picture against dark ones, or dark — light. (Dark 
horse, light sky; dark hat, light sky; light face, dark hat; 
light shirt, dark horse; light ear, dark chest; dark harness, 
light horse; dark bridle, light head; light nose, dark water.) 
Do these darks and lights help you to see the picture more 
clearly? What forms a background for this picture? 
Whay do you like the pictyre? Have you studied another 
picture of animals? Tell about it and the artist wh 
painted it. , 

The Story of the Picture 
These two fine horse lived on a farm in France. They 


were used for the heavy farm work, but were always well” 


treated and cared for by their young driver, whom we may 
see standing near them. He is holding the lines that lead 
to the halters. The headstalls or bridles have -been taken 
off to be hung with a short string of bells over the hames 
at the side of the collar. The black horse has finished 
drinking, but the white oneris still sipping the cool water 
from the large stone trough. The young man stands very 
erect in his leather boots and loose clothing. His whip is 
held in the bend of his arm, for at present it is not 
needed. 

We seem to be looking directly at the young, dark-eyed 
man and the dark horse. They, in turn, seem to be looking 
directly back at us. It almost seems as though we had 
just walked toward them and our approach had attracted 
their attention. The placing of the dark against contrasting 
light repeats itself often and adds much of interest in this 
picture. It also helps us to catch the artist’s message and 
see more Clearly just what he wanted us to see. He wished 
us to feel the power of the kindly sympathy that may exist 
between man and beast. 


The Story of the Artist 


| Men and women who paint and draw great and famous . 
pictures are called artists. The artist who painted “At 
the Watering Trough” was named Dagnan-Bouveret (Din- 
yon’ Boov ra’). Hisparents gave him the very long name 
of Pascal Adolphe Jean ay meg When the child was but 
a baby his parents moved from Paris, where he was born, 
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to Brazil, in South America. The little Jean’s mother died 
when he was six years old. So the lad was sent home to 
France to his grandmother Bouveret, whose name, according 
to custom, he affixed to hisown. The long name is of little 
jmportance. We seldom hear it used. 

Dagnan-Bouveret was from the beginning determined 
to be an artist. When his father offered him an opening 
in his commercial business in Brazil, he declined it. This 
so angered his father that he at once stopped his allowance. 
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The lad, nevertheless, held firmly to his ambition to paint. 
Jean continued his studies at a famous French school of art, 
called the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and because he was such 
an incessant worker soon became a successful painter. 
It was while visiting at the home of his father-in-law that 
he saw the subject for “At the Watering Trough.” Several 


months were devoted to the painting of this one picture. 
It is considered one of the artist’s best works and is]now 
in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, France. 
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Popular Ballad Studies for Grade III 


Laura F. Kready 
Part II 


Festival 


May Songs 


May-Day is derived from Maia, the mother of Mercury: 
to,whom Romans sacrificed on this day. Ceremonies were 
also paid to Flora, the goddess of fertility of the fields. 
The doll, which is often the central object of May garlands, 
is anJimage of Flora. 

Maia is a surname for Cybele. Others derive it from 
Majores, saying that Romulus called the month “May” 
in honor of the Senators. Or it is derived from the Sanscrit 
for grow, the growing or shooting month. An old calendar 
tells that boys went to see the May-trees on April 30. 
The Floralia of ancient Rome were celebrated on April 28- 
30. Some say that May-day is a repetition of the phallic 
festivals of India and Egypt, which took place when the sun 
entered Taurus, to celebrate Nature’s fertility. Phailos 
in Greek means “pole.” 

In England, little girls dress fantastically, parade the 
village, carrying sticks, to the top of which are tied bunches 
of flowers, and sing: 


The flowers are blooming everywhere, 
O’er every hill and dale; 

And ob! how beautiful they are, 
How sweetly they do smell! 


Go forth, my Child, and laugh and play, 
And let your cheerful voice, 

With buds and brooks and merry May, 
Cry out, “Rejoice! Rejoice!” 


Orjchildren dance around the May-pole, singing: 


Round the May pole, trit, trit, trot! 
See what a May pole we have got; 


Fine and gay, 
Trip away, 
Happy is our new May-day. 


Song of the Mayers 


Remember us poor mayers all, 
And thus do we begin, 

To lead our life in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 


We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day, 

And now returned back again, 
We have brought you a bunch of May. 


A bunch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands, 

It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands. 


The hedges and trees they are so green, 
As green as any leek, 

Our heavenly Father, He watered them 
With His heavenly dew so sweet. 


The heavenly gates are open wide, 
Our paths are beaten plain, 

And if a man be not too far gone, 
He may return again. 


The life of man is but a span, 
It flourishes like a flower; 


Songs 


We are here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
And are dead in an hour. 


The moon shines bright, and the stars give light, 
A little before it is day, 

So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 


From “English Folk-Rhymes,” by Northall, p. 240, used by courtesy 
of the publishers, Kegan, Trench, Trubner & Co., London. 


French May Song 


It is the merry month of May, Winter has taken flight; 
I could not keep my heart at home that bounded for delight: 
And as I went, and as I came, I sang to the season gay, 
It is the May, the Merry May, the merry month of May! 
E’en as I came the meadows by, the wheat-fields have I seen, 
The hawthorn branches all a-flower, the oat-fields growing 
green; 
O Trimazos! 


Madam,I thank you for your coin, and for your courtesy; 
It is for Mary and her Babe, and it is not for me: 

But I will pray the Child for you to whom your gift is given, 
That He return it you again more royally in heaven. 


This is the “Song of the ‘Trimazos,’” given in ‘Games and Songs 
of American Children,” by W. W. Newell, used by courtesy of the 
publishers, Harper & Bros. 


A French writer has described the old French custom: 

“On the first of May, dressed in white, they put at their 
head the sweetest and prettiest of their number. They 
robe her for the occasion: a white veil, a crown of white 
flowers adorn her head; she carries a candle in her hand; 
she is their queen, she is the Trimouzette. Then, all to- 
gether, they go from door to door singing the song of the 
Trimouzettes; ‘they ask contributions for adorning the altar 
of the Virgin, for celebrating, in a joyous repast, the festival 
of the Queen of Heaven.” 


English May Carol 


Rise up the Mistress of this house, with gold along your 
breast, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay; 
And if your body be asleep, we hope your soul’s at rest, 
Draw near to the merry month of May. 


God bless this house and harbor, your riches and your store, 
For the summer springs so fresh, green, and gay; 

We hope the Lord will prosper you, both now and evermore, 
Drawing near to the merry month of May. 


From “Games and Songs of American Children,” by W. W. Newell, 
us2d by courtesy of the publishers, Harper & Bros. 


Harvest Song 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
The bells they do shake and the bells they do ring. 
So merrily we bring harvest in, harvest in, 
So merrily we bring harvest in. 


From “English Folk-Rhymes,” by Northall,"p. 260. 
' 
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Christmas Wassail Song 


Here we come a-wassailing, 
Among the leaves so green; 
Here we come a-singing, 
So fair to be seen. 


Chorus 
For it is in Christmas-time, 
Strangers travel far and near; 
So God bless you and send you 
A Happy New Year. 


We are not daily Beggars, 
That beg from door to door, 
But we are neighbors’ Children, 

Whom you have seen before. 


Call up the Butler of this house, 
Put on his golden ring, 

Let him bring us a glass of beer, 
And the better we shall sing. 


We have got a little purse, 
Made of stretching leather skin, 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 


Peasant May Queen Dance 


> 


> > > 


Bring us out a table, 
And spread it with a cloth; 
Bring out a moldy cheese, 
Also your Christmas loaf. 


God bless the Master of this house, 
Likewise the Mistress too, 

And all the little Children 
That round the table go. 


Good Master and Mistress, 
While you’re sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor Children, 
Who are wandering in the mire. 


Singing the above carol children carry about a “‘wessel-bob” or 
large bunch of evergreens hung with oranges, apples and colored 
ribbons. be 

From “ English Folk-Rhymes,” by , p. 206, used by courtesy 
of the publishers, Kegan, Trench, Trubrer & Co., London. 
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Cherry Tree Carol 


As Joseph was a walking, 
He heard an sing: 
c “This night shall be born 
— Our heavenly king. 
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“He neither shall be born But in a wooden cradle, 
In housen nor in hall, That rocks on the mould. 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
&ut in an ox’s stall. “He neither shall be christened 
In white wine nor in red, 
“He neither shall be clothed But with fair spring water, 
In purple nor in pall, With which we were christened.” 
But all in fair linen, 
As were babies all. As Joseph was a walking, 
he heard an angel sing: 
“He neither shall be rocked “This night shall be born 
In silver nor in gold, Our heavenly king.” 


Come, Lasses and Lads 


—, 


Allegretto giocoso 17th Century 








Come, las~ses.and lads, get leave:of' your dads,And ‘a~way.tojthe' May -. pole ~hie,.....: For. ev'ry, lass js. anz<ieus . to'dance,!And the 


ou’re Out; sayg Dick; not I, says Nick, *7was'the fia - dler play’d it “wrong, ’'’Tis true, says H and so says Sue, “And 


6 dace! 





fid - dler’s stand - ing _ bY, sly , shall ‘ dance, with Jane,...... And John-ny shall dance. with Joan, 
sO says ev-- "ry one; Th dler then. be - ,gan........ «To play the. tune a- gain, 


trip site Srip’ it, trip it, trip it, rip it up ard SS trip it, trip it, trip it, trip it, 
ev - "ry girl did trip it, trip it, Trip it up and down}... And ev - ’ry girl did trip it, trip it, 
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In Excelsis Gloria 


When Christ was born of Mary free 

In Bethlehem in that fair citie, 

Angels sungen with mirth and glee, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


Herdsmen beheld these angels bright | 

To them appeared with great light, 

And said, God’s son is born this night, 
In Excelsis Gloria! _ 














This King is comen to save [man]|-kind 

{Even} in Scripture as we find, 

[Therefore] this song we have in mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria! 


[Then, dear] Lord, for thy great grace 
{Grant us] in bliss to see thy face, 
Whete we may sing to thee solace, 
Tn Excelsis Gloria! 
— Harleian MS. A.D. 1500 


(Brackets indicate words which were later inserted.) 









God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

‘ Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 


Refrain 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour was born on 
Christmas day. 




















In Bethlehem in Jewry 
This blessed babe was born, 
And laid within a manger 
Upon this blessed morn; 
The which his mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 
Refrain 
From God our Heavenly Father 
A blessed angel came, 
And unto certain shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 
Refrain 


“Fear not,” said the angel, 
“Let nothing you afiright, 
This day is born a Saviour 
Of virtue, power, and might; 
So frequently to vanish all 
The friends of Satan quite.” 
Refrain 
The shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a feeding 
In tempest, storm, and wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway, 
This blessed babe to find. 
Refrain 
But when to Bethlehem they came, 
Whereat this infant lay, 
They found him in a manger 
Where oxen fed on hay; 
His mother Mary kneeling 
Unto the Lord did pray. 





Refrain 





Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace; 

This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 









Refrain 
— Anonymous. 1500 A.D. 






The Garden 


Picture-like, dear garden ground, 
Bordered all with daisies round, 
Next the daisies leeks abound, 
Marjoram next in rows is found, 
In the midst an Apple-tree, 
Soon to earth ’ falling be. 

To the fruit'a Youth approaches, 
“Come not, Youth, the apples gath’ring; 
See, the leaves are sere and with’ring; 

Counts the Master every one, 
And for thee, Youth, there are none.” 


From “Greek Folk-Songs,” by L. M. Garnett, Elliott Stock, London 























Gaelic Lullaby 


Hush! the waves are rolling in, 
White with foam, white with foam; 
Father toils amid the din; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the winds roar hoarse and deep — 
On they come, on they come! 

Brother seeks the wandering sheep; 
But baby sleeps at home. 


Hush! the wind sweeps o’er the knowes, 
Where they roam, where they roam; 
Sister goes to seek the cows; 
But baby sleeps at home. 
Given in “The Children’s First Book of Poetry,” E. K. Baker, 


American Book Company; also in “The Posy Ring,” Wiggin and 
Smith, Doubleday. 





“Sam 99 


Hannah Bury 


AM was an Italian boy. His appearance was 
not prepossessing. He invariably came to school 
with dirty hands; and his face showed that he 
was either ignorant or unappreciative of the use 

of soap and of a pocket handkerchief. His mouth was 
large, and had good prospects of becoming larger, for 
Sam was a great baby and ever ready to cry on the smallest 
rovocation. But his redeeming feature was this: He 

d beautiful brown eyes which would grow lustrous 
with an inner light when his soul was touched. On these 
occasions, indeed, he was transfigured, for he had, too, 
an illuminating smile which shone from his eyes and 
beautified his face. 

I discovered the real Sam in this way. We have in 
our City, within walking distance from the Italian quarter, 
a Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum all under the 
same roof. I planned to take “my children” there in 
small groups on ‘certain afternoons after dismissal from 
school. On a certain afternoon in the early summer-time, 
Sam was one of the invited group. We were walking 
along Fifth Street. Suddenly Sam, who was in front 
with a companion, turned back to me, his none-too-clean 
face aglow with joy, as, pointing to two little green leaves 
straying on to the side-walk from the little front yard 
of some tenement houses, he exclaimed: “Oh, Teacher! 
see de little morning-glory!” ‘That was a revelation! 
I was struck no less by the boy’s spirit than by the beauty 
of the plant. It was soon apparent again. We passed 
a garden of violets and Sam showed the same loving appre- 
ciation of their living beauty. While I was still ponder- 
ing how such a soul came to dwell in such a body, and 
contemplating what opportunities I had missed through 
my unconscious (though none the less inexcusable) “Can- 
any-good-come-out-of-this Nazareth”? kind of attitude, 
we reached the Library, and I led my little folks to the 
Children’s Reading Room. Telling them they were at 
liberty to take what they liked from the shelves and look 
at it, I took a seat in the background and looked on. By 
and by the children began to bring their chosen books 
to me, showing me some picture which attracted their 
attention; and I admired now an animal picture, now 
a “funny” picture, and again a picture of children at play. 

But always when Sam came to me with the winning 
smile that invited me to share his own appreciation and 
pleasures, the pictures he brought were beautiful pictures 
in art colors — pictures of gently-rolling country where 
sheep pastured by still waters; or evening pictures of the 
mountain lands, where distant peaks were yet touched 
with the magic of the “after glow.” The boy was not 
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able to express himself in words; but when ] put my 
own feeling about the picture into the choicest words I 
could find, that same illuminating smile and those wonder- 
ful eyes told that “deep answered unto deep.” 

Next we went upstairs to the Art Gallery. On tbe 

rinciple of “Would’st thou teach the child? Observe 

im. He will show thee what to do,” I suffered the 
children to wander round the Gallery undirected. Very 
soon they began to ask questions about this picture and 
that and the other which had claimed their notice. 
With my interest in Sam now wide-awake I quietly 
waited to see what would appeal to him. Presently he 
led me to two pictures — surely two of the most beautiful 
and touching pictures in the wide realm of Sacred Art— 
‘The Adoration of the Shepherds” (Velasque) and 
“Simeon in the Temple” (Rembrandt.) 

So eager was I to know more of Sam, that one Saturday 
my sister and I invited him to go with us to a large Park, 
a jong car-ride from town. Mary, a little Italian girl, 
was also invited. How the children enjoyed that long 
ride on the street-car, past surburban residences, fronted 
by grassy lawns and beds of bright flowers! Arrived 
at the Park, we ascended sixty-five steps (duly counted) 
to the roof of the Shelter House, whence a very extensive 
view ise obtained. The children at first gazed around 
speechless. Then Sam cried in amazement: “De sky 
goes down slanting!”” In that moment he. had realized 
a larger world than he had dreamed of before. The phy- 
sical horizon had rolled backward for him: and who shall 
say that his mental and spiritual horizon had not rolled 
backward in that same moment of wondering realization? 
They gazed North, South, East and West, and then Mary 
laughingly said: “Sky all round, and we’re in the middle!” 

“Every horizon we can see has a circular form,” says 
the Geography book. “A little child shall lead them,” 
says the Book of Books. 

After awhile we found a shady bench and opened our 
lunch parcels. Mary announced the pretty fancy that 
she was “Pippa” having her “Day” —her holiday: 
and ere we guessed her intention she had run away and 
seated herself on the grass beneath a near-by tree, laugh- 
ing for sheer happiness. Lunch over, Sam gathered up 
the papers and started across the grass to put them in 
the waste-basket. Suddenly he stood: still, then turned 
and called with that inimitable smile: “Oh Teacher! 
dere’s a Robin!” Yes, there he was, pausing on the 
back of a bench; and how Sam tiptoed nearer to get a 
better view of him! A rose-bush grew near the Refresh- 
ment House. Here Sam and Mary were ostensibly play- 
ing ball. But Sam’s heart was in the heart of the rosé- 
bush. He would throw the ball—in a spirit of good- 
comradeship — but then not waiting to see its destination, 
he would turn and step back to smell the roses, until re- 
called by Mary’s “Catch it, Sam!” Then he would 
run back dutifully to his post, only to return again to put 
his arms lovingly around that rose-lfish. At last we had 
to tear him away, because there was still the Zoo to see, 
and the woods. But the lions and the tigers and the 
wolves and the monkeys never brought the soul to Sam’s 
eyes as the roses did. He watched the animals intently, 
but it was with a curious gaze; there was no sign of that 
feeling which leaped forth at the sight of the rose and 
the robin. 

Then out into the woods for a brief while, and oh! 
the delight of the children to find a tree which 
“grew in Italia!” And last of all, the big Clover Field, 
where we filled our baskets with the beautiful pink and 
“white” flowers. And each time we moved on a few 
steps there would be an expressive “Oh!” as another 
exceptionally fine cluster of clover flowers was spied. 
a7 lay on her back among the clover and looked up 
at the sky; and I said,“Are you tired, Mary?” She 
As the sun began to dip to- 
“Pippa” agreed it was time 


said “No— I’m happ 


y!” 
wards the western horizon 
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to turn faces homeward. And this we did, happy in the 
thought of a “baby-columbine” and a “baby-violet” 
tenderly placed among the fragrant clover in each basket, 
to be cared for and nourished in a little earth at home 
in memory of this happy Day. 

This spirit that is in Sam— is it not the spirit of the 
great artists of his wonderful race? The dirty exterior 
is an accident; behind it lives an artist-soul. What 
shall Sam do with it? 





The Path to Godliness 


Winifred Sherman Gordon 


F it is indeed true that the attainment of godliness 
is possible only to the cleanly, then is the pathway 
of the little citizens of the districts of the “great 
unwashed” steep and rugged, and beset with thorns. 

To the teacher with a heart, whose human interests take 
precedent of those pedagogical, the task of leading not 
only the children but the parents even a little way along 
this difficult path, presents obstacles almost insurmountable 
and at best appalling. 

Taking into consideration the home environment, which 
usually means crowded, unsanitary housing conditions, 
lack of facilities for the promotion of cleanliness, and 
profound ignorance concerning the use of such facilities 
even should they be at hand—all these, with a background 
of traditional prejudice against anything remotely savoring 
of American ideas of sanitation, created by generations 
of oppression in the Old World countries—how, can we 
expect improvement? 

Rabbits in one bath tub, another doing duty as a coal-bin, 
a back stairway used as a chicken-coop — convenient for 
the chickens to come into the kitchen and eat scraps from 
the kitchen floor— these are only a few of the innovations 
encountered in a round of afternoon calls. 

In a school of some fifteen hundred children coming 
from such homes the question of personal cleanliness looms 
large. The shower bath equipment is installed; the bath 
‘master and mistress are ready and waiting; now, in the 
expression of the day, it is “up to the teacher.” Cheerfully 
she talks to the children of the joys of bathing; of the 
wonderfully exhilarating effect of a skin clean and glowing 
from the hot and cold shower and brisk rubbing. The 
children sit in unbelieving silence. Desperately the teacher 
continues her arguments; her instructions have been to 
induce them to go willingly, if possible, making compulsory 
only extreme cases. Yet all her eloquence avails her 
nothing. The stolid answer is repeated: “Mine mudder 
say I shall take no batt. I got a cold.” 

Follow pleading, threats, bribery. At last a few pioneer 
spirits fearfully volunteer to risk the shock. They return 
a half hour later in such wild spirits that there is no 
quelling them that day, and the teacher suffers in silence, 
deeming it worthy of the cause. The bath master is a 
man of sense, and has made the bathing process a hilarious 
game, the recounting of which by the superior parti- 
cipants engenders such a spirit of envy in the still unwashed, 
that when the next bath period arrives, many more are 
willing to hazard the presumed anger of the parents, and 
“get in the game.” 

Often it is not the parents’ objection, but the child’s 
natural dislike for water, that causes the volley of excuses. 
Some appear fairly clean on the surface, and not until the 
teacher explores beyond the collar line is the real condition 
revealed. One little girl declared she took a bath at 
home every night, until one day a dress cut a little lower 
than usual in the neck revealed the teacher unto herself 
as a monument of credulity. In spite of protestations 
this girl was sent to the bath mistress. She returned with 
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shining eyes and a bit of color in the unwhoiesome tint 
of her cheeks — and the bath nurse close at her heels with 
the request that she come again to-morrow. 

“T couldn’t get it all off in one scrubbing,” she said. 
“‘Her poor little feet are caked with dirt, and her under- 
«clothes!”»— she threw up her hands in despair. The 
‘teacher prevailed upon the child to ask her mother to let 
ther have clean clothes throughout for the next day, and 
-was gratified when the girl appeared next morning so 
meat that the latent promise of future beauty was apparent. 
“Did your mother like you to be clean?” was asked. 
“Oh, yes,” she answered, “mine mudder will do anything 
the teacher says.” Thus was the thought born that even 
one small teacher may become a power in at least a stall 
part of the world. ~ ede 
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But swiftly upon the heels of encouragement came 
another problem. The little girl was being persecuted 
because, said her tormentors, “She is so dirty she has to 
take a batt every day.” “But everyone should take a 
bath every day,” assured the teacher. “Do you take a 
batt every day?” came a shy question. “Of course 
I do,” was the assuring answer. “Gawd!” came in 
an awe-hushed stage whisper from the rear of the 
room. 


So, little by little, with unremitting vigilance, are the 
little foreigners brought to the practice of American stan- 
dards. And in this process of uplift toward the goal of 
godliness, the power of the primary teacher is a factor not 
to be despised. 





Hygiene for Grades | and II 


(A Suggestive Series of Lessons) 
Mary B. Pratt : 


State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


OW are we to relate more closely tre natural 

H tendencies and interests of the chiid to the various 

phases of subject-matter in the primary graces? 

How shall we so organize CHILD and SuBjEcT 

that in every case our aim is consciously driving us toward 
education for citizenship in a democracy? 

I think we can all agree that real democracy is difficult 
to find, in spite of the fact that we read about it, think 
about it and want it as a universal form of government. 
There are too many of us who have the Kaiser temperament, 
and who, both consciously and unconsciously, dominate 
to a serious degree the personalities of the children and 
permit repression rather than expression to be the key- 
note of the various forms of activity in the schoolroom. 

In order to meet the educational demands of to-day, 
every lower grade schoolroom should be a social center 
where the aim is fullness of life, health, vigor, joy and 
efficiency; where the individuality of each child is sacred 
and allowed to develop; where little laws and standards are 
discussed and made because they are best for the group; 
where self-expression is a dominant factor, and where there 
is no conflict between the natural growth and development 
of the child and the kind of training imposed by the teacher. 

Therefore, in the case of every child, in the case of every 
subject, and in the case of all the inter-relationships between 


these two, initiative and leadership, originality and good 
thinking, based primarily upon actual experience and envi- 
ronment, should be the point of departure for the teacher’s 
work in carrying out her fundamental aim — Education 


for Democracy. 


Having attempted to show in preceding articles how 
Silent Reading and Project Constructive Work in the lower 
des may be a means to this end, I am submitting the 
following suggestive series of lessons in Hygiene toward the 


same end. , 


The development of these outlines would be consistent . 
with the child’s native interests and with the use of his 
within his. growing 


environment. It would build u 


consciousness a knowledge of the following facts: 
1 The ideal citizen has a sound body. 
2 The ideal citizen cares not only for himself, but he — 
. is interested in the public welfare. 


Also, as Health Education becomes an important sub- 
ject in the lower grade curricula, it may be successfully 
correlated with Reading, Handwork and Nature Study. 


Suggestive Outline 
Series I 


I Home interests and activities 
1 Mother’s care 
2 Care of home — child’s responsibility 
3 Food 
a Selection — 
b Preparation 
c¢ Serving 
d_ Different foods for different seasons 
4 Clothing 
a Making 
b Care 
c Change to suit weather and seasons 
Family pleasures 
Family pets 
Plants and flowers in the home 


“Im oO 


II Lunch period at school 
Personal manners 
Table manners 
Eating slowly and why 
Use of napkin 
Care of crumbs 
Articles of food 
a Milk —care and value 
Handling cups, crackers, etc. 


“I our wnre 


III Autumn excursions 
Gathering of leaves 
Gathering of fruits, vegetables, nuts 
Food brought from farm 
Value and use of different foods 
Care of foods in home and market 
Canning and preserving 
(Emphasis of child’s part in each activity) 


Ooumr ON 
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Series II 
I A Study of,Home Pets 
The cat 
1 Food 6 Fur 
2 Teeth 7 Cat’s care of herself 
3 Feet 8 Our care of her 
4 Tongue 9 Cat’s use to us 
5 Whiskers 


To briefly illustrate a type discussion on these points: 


4 Tongue — 

How is the cat’s tongue different from yours? She can 
fold her.tongue and make it spoon-shaped. I wonder who 
can tell me why? 


3 Feet 

Who has seen kitty jump? How does she land? Why 
are her feet padded? Why doesn’t she need shoes? Can 
we walk as softly as she? Can we jump as lightly? The 
next time you go out of doors show me how the kitty jumps, 
runs and walks. 


8 Care - 

Your cat not only takes good care of herself {but{she 
takes care of her kittens. What does she do that mother 
does for the baby? She feeds them, washes them, brushes 
their hair, and sometimes carries them from’one7place_to 
another. Who knows how she carries them? 

How can we takecare of kitty? There are’a great many 
ways. Give her plenty of good food. Dojnot use her 
dish for any other purpose and always keep it clean. Never 
let her eat out of your dish or with your fork and spoon. 
Teach her not to jump on the table or touch food which 
is not meant for her. Teach her to be.clean about the 
house, and give her a comfortable, clean bed to sleep in. 
How does mother take care of your bed? You must take 
care of kitty’s bed in the same way. Always]be kind{to 
your kitty. 


Similar lessons may be given on the dog, horse, cow, 
rabbit and squirrel. In each case care, responsibility, 
cleanliness should be emphasized. 


Series III 
I Jack Frost 
1 Water 
a Its uses 


(1) For drinking 
(2) What it gives us 
(2) For cooking 
(4) Its dangers 
2 Frost, ice, snow 
b Their uses 
(1) Winter sports 
(2) Jack Frost and Mother Nature 
IIff Jack Frost’s relation to the children’s lives 
Winter clothes 
Warm underwear 
Heavy shoes 
Leggings 
More food 
Fresh air 
When Jack Frost is dangerous 
III Seeds, Plants, Germination 
1 Need for good light, good soil, air and moisture 
2 Emphasis upon concrete work and actual 
experience 
Series IV 


I The Meaning of Health 
1 How to keep well and happy 
a Daily bath 
b Care of hands, feet, hair, teeth 
c Proper food, exercise, rest 


“Aor WN 


d Fresh air 
e Right breathing 
f Keeping our hands in the right place 
g Cheerful disposition 
2 How to keep clean and orderly at schoo! 
(Need emphasized) 
a Care of books and other material 
b Care of plants and pets 
¢ Clean and orderly desks 
d Clean floor (make children responsible for 
these matters) ' 
3 How little children may become good citizens 
@ Correlate with 1 and 2 
b Obedience and helpfulness at home 
c Responsibility of each child toward making 
school a healthful, happy place . 


This series of lessons need not be used necessarily in the 
order in which they are given here. Always plan lessons 
in view of the specific need. 

Materials used for illustrative purposes and for concrete 
needs in the development of these lessons may be as follows: 

1 A miniature house given to the children to furnish 
and keep clean. 

2 Dressing dolls. 

3 Weaving blankets. 

4 Excursions to country, city, markets, factories, etc. 

5 Reproducing home interests and activties in drama- 
tization, drawing, construction project work, oral and 
silent reading. 

6 Seasonal interests—reproduced through various other 
school activities. 

7 Animals in the room for a few days at a time — 
dog, cat, rabbit, squirrel, hen and chickens. 

8 Games. 

9 Stories. 

10 Pictures. 

11 Luncheon activities — picnic parties, etc. 

12 Making of illustrative scrap-books. 

13 Construction project work on the floor. 
(See article in February number) 


There are no books written on hygiene simple enough 
for the lower primary grades, so the work has to come from 
upper grade books adapted and simplified to meet the needs 
of little children. 

A book which particularly lends itself to the needs ofjthe 
teacher for adaptation is “Healthy Living,” by C. E. A. 
Winslow. 





Night 
E. H. ol 
See, ’tis Night, 
Magic Night! 
Now to wander fancy free, 


Now the Land of Dreams to see; 
Visions strange shall charm my sight, 


For ’tis Night. 

Ah, ’tis Night, 

Mystic Night! 

Now in Fairyland to walk, 

Now with fairy folk to talk, 
Now to roam with elf and sprite, 
For ’tis Night. 

Yes, ’tis Night 

Eerie Night! 

Listen! hush! the weird winds moan, 
Here I stand alone, alone, 
Waiting in the dim starlight, 


What brings the Night? 
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Outlines and Finished Figures Illustrating} ThefBoy and His Goats.” (See “ The Story Stand-ups,” page 175) 























Outlines for “The Boy and His Goats” 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and | 
Second Gradesf aVIII | 


Belle Brady 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 


V_ Writing 

1 A small number of pupils may be sent to the board 
to work upon sore letter form which they find difficult. 
The teacher should write the letter in correct form for 
each child and also write one or two easy words in which 
the letter occurs. This provides the child with a correct 
model of the letter to guide his practice and shows him 
how to combine it with other letters. 

2 Write at the top of one of the blackboards a complete 
alphabet in capital letters. Using this as a guide the pupils 
may practice writing the capital letters at the board’ for 
busy work. However, it is not advisable to let them 
practice writing any capital letter that has not first been 
studied and practiced under the teacher’s direction in a 
regular class period. 

3 Write words beginning with capital letters guided by 
models written on the board by the teacher. Also sen- 
tences. 


VI Spelling 

1 Procure a copy of a spelling list which has been worked 
out for the grades, such as the Ayres or the Kansas City list. 
Hektograph that portion of it which should be taught in the 
second grade, being careful to write clearly and form all 
letters correctly. Give each child a copy of it. Mount 
these on stiff paper and fasten togther a set for each child. 
Now they have a list of words which every second grade 
child should be able to spell and write correctly at the close 
of the second year. For seat work the pupils may work on 
these lists. Since they are in script the children may 
practice writing them. When a pupil thinks he has mas- 
tered a specified portion of the list, he may write his name 
on a piece of paper and put it into a box on the teacher’s 
desk which is labeled “Spelling.” As soon as a number of 
names are there, the teacher tests these pupils on this group 
of words by dictating easy sentences containing the words. 
Those pupils who write all of the words correctly in the 
sentences, may be assigned a new portion of the list to 
study independently, whereas, if any child shows by his 
test that there was any word he hadn’t learned, he works 
further on it and takes the test again with the next group. 
This device will greatly stimulate pupils to independent 
effort in mastering the list of words during seat work 
periods, and consequently more class time will be left for 
application of the words in written sentences, which is the 
real test of — ability. 

2 Besides this list of required words, the children will 
be greatly interested in keeping a little book in which they 
write all words they have learned to spell which are not 
found in the required list. These words may come from 
any source, either in or outside of school. It will make the 
pupils more observant of the letter order in words they see 
and will have the effect of greatly increasing the spelling 
vocabulary. 

3 Cut slips of paper and write a letter on each. Pass 
down the aisles placing one of these slips on desk of each 
pupil who is to do seat work during the next period. Have 
each child write as many words as he can which begin with 
the letterhe has. The letters ¢,i,7,k,,0,q,,v,x,yands 
are not good to assign for this work because of the small 
number of words in a child’s vocabulary which begin with 
these letters. 

4 Writing lists of phonetic words is good work to 


eos work in 5 
Have a race to see which child can write correctly the 





longest list¥ of, words in a given time, perhaps twenty 
minutes. At the close of the time the pupils may count 
their words and each one state to the class how many he 
has, but the winner will not be known until the teacher has 
time to look over the lists and find out who has the greatest 
number of correct words.§§ Then she will announce the 
winner to the class, 


VII§ Language 

1 After a story has been retold by the children, give 
them patterns of the characters in the story. Let the 
children trace these on colored paper and cut them out. 
They may be used in making a blackboard border, or each 
child may use his in making a poster. 

2 Let the children make original posters to illustrate 
the poems that they memorize, or the story they have had 
in language class. This should not be done until after 


' posters have been made as class work. 


3 After the children have memorized or read a little 
poem, write it on the board omitting certain of the important 
words. Let the children copy it and supply the omitted 
words. 

Example 
“The north wind doth blow, 
And down comes the snow. 
Oh, what will the robin do now, poor thing! 
He will sit in the barn, 
And keep himself warm, 
And hide his head under his wing, poor thing!” 

(Omit the italicized words.) 

4 Make hektographed copies of a poem that has just 
been memorized. Cut each copy apart by lines and put 
it into an envelope. Give an envelope to each child, and 
let him arrange the lines as they should be and paste them 
on mounting paper. ‘ 

5 Let each child make a book in which to_keep the 
poems that have been memorized. Have covers of dark 
colored mounting paper and leaves of lined writing paper. 
Fasten the book together with brass brads so that new 
leaves may easily be inserted from time to time. The 
covers ray be suitably decorated during the drawing 
period. When a poem is being memorized, write it on the 
board for the children to copy as seat work. If well done, 
it may be put into the book. Illustrations may also be 
added. 

6 Original illustrating of stories is good seat work. 

7 Let the children make plans for dramatization[{[of 
stories as suggested in II, 2, c. ‘ 

% Place on the board a short list of words related in 
thought. Let the children make a simple story, using 
these words. Mount the best ones and fasten them up 
where good work is displayed. id 

9 a Have the children copy sentences ‘containing 
words which they have been trying to learn to use cor- 
rectly, as are for is, saw for seen, etc. 

b Fill blanks with such words. 
¢ Write original sentences containing{these words. 

10 Each child may write statements, naming things 
or children that are at the right of him as he“sits in school. 
Also” those at his left. 

Example 
May sits at my right. 
Edward sits at my right. 
The book case is at my right. 
The windows are at my left. 
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11 Have the children copy these sentences, filling the 
blanks: 








is my name. 
I live on street. 
Iam years old. 








My home is in (name of town). 
12 Write the names of things in the schoolroom that are 
made of wood, iroa, leather, cloth, glass. 


13 Write the names of things in the room that are shaped 
like a circle; like a sphere; like a cube; like a cylinder. 
"14 Place upon the board a list of objects of which the 
pupils are to tell the color, as, the sky, snow, grass, roses, 
strawberries, etc. Require complete statements. 

15 In the spring, when the birds are being studied, 
place the bird pictures in the chalk tray. On the black- 
board above each one write its number. Require the 
children to write the name of each bird on paper and number 
the name to correspond with the picture. 


16 The common flowers may be named in the same way, 


17 Make outline pictures of birds which have a 
characteristic silhouette. Arrange these in the chalk tray 
and write a number on the board over each. Let the 
children write the name of each. 


18 Hektograph outline pictures of a bird. Place the 
colored picture of this bird where all can see it easily. 
Let the children color the outline pictures, cut them out 
and mount them. 

19 Bird books may be made by fastening together the 
pictures described in the previous paragraph. A short 
written description of the bird may be inserted opposite 
the picture. This description may be developed as a piece 
of class work and copied from the board by the children. 

20 Make flower books similar to the bird books. See 
preceding paragraphs (18 and 19). 


21 Draw upon the board the outline of a bird. Write 
at one side the names of parts of the body, as, bill, head, 
wings, tail, breast, leg, feet, toes. The pupils may draw 
the bird and write each of the parts named where it belongs 
on the picture. 

22 Write on the board a description of a bird, such as 
the following, omitting the name. Let the children read, 
copy, and write the name. 


I am a bird. 

I am black and white. 

I have a red head. 

I make my nest in a hole in a tree. 
I have a strong bill. 

I can drum with it. 

I can run up the trunk of a tree. 
Lama 





23 Write similar descriptions of common flowers. Have 
the pupils read, copy and write the name. 

24 Or simple descriptions of birds similar to the above 
(Section 22) may be hektographed. Include a description 
of all the birds the children know by sight. Number each. 
Pass these to the children. They will read each and write 
the name of the bird, numbering the answer to correspond 
with the description. Go over the work in a later class 
period and correct the answers. 

25 After the children have become familiar with the 
characteristic form of the common trees, cut a silhouette 


of each tree from black paper and mount it on paper of a 


light color. Place the pictures along the chalk tray and let 
the children write the names in order. 

26 Let the children draw with colored crayons signs of 
spring and then write the name of the picture under each 
one. Suggested subjects are: 
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Pussy willows. 

Birds sitting on a fence. 

Girl or boy carrying an umbrella. 

Girls jumping rope. 

Boy flying kite. 

Boys playing marbles. 

Man plowing. 

Tree with a bird and a nest in its branches. 
Broken egg, chick, coop and chickens. 


The same may be done for the things which indicate the 
approach of winter. 


VIII Handwork 


1 Trace on green paper, cut out and mount leaves of 
common trees. Paste the name of each leaf under it. 


2 Cut flowers freehand. Color them. 
3 Cut birds freehand and color them. 


4 When the first grade is learning a new consonant 
sound, let the second grade cut and color objects the names 
of which begin with that sound. For example, when 4 is 
being learned, they may cut a hat, a house, a hen, etc. 
Take the best of these and mount them on one large sheet 
for the h page of the phonic chart to be used in the first 
grade. Write and print the letter 4 on the page. Havea 
page like this made for each consonant. 


5 Cut pictures from magazines and make picture books 
for younger children. They may be made for Christmas 
gifts. 


6 The children will enjoy helping their teacher collect 
stories suitable for first grade children. They may also 
collect pictures to illustrate them. The children should 
trim the stories and pictures neatly and paste them into 
books which they have made for this purpose, pasting the 
picture near the story it illustrates. 


7 Since there is a need for children to make books for 
many different purposes in school, the children may very 
profitably practice designing covers to suit given topics. 
Cut designs of colored paper and mount them on the cover, 
or cut stencils and stencil the designs with colored crayons. 
However, this should not be done for seat work until 
several covers have been designed in class under the 
teacher’s direction. 


8 Names for the covers of books and for labeling posters 
are more attractive when the letters are cut from paper and 
mounted than when little children make letters with cra 
or pencils. Some practice will be necessary to enable 
the children to cut letters that are correctly and well 
formed and of uniform size. Much of this practice may be 
done as seat work. Give the children strips of colored 
construction paper one inch wide. Print on the blackboard 
words which the children may cut. For titles of books 
all of the letters will be capitals. Each letter should be 
cut as high as the strip of paper is wide, one inch. This 
will insure uniformity in height of the letters. After 
cutting the letters which comprise a title, let the children 
mount them. 


9 Make original posters. 


10 Make paper dolls. See suggestions in First Grade 
Seat Work, XI, 5. The second grade will be able to make 
more elaborate dresses than were made by the first grade. 


11 Take sheets of cardboard 9” x 9’, and Nips sos 
make holes at equal distances apart all over the P 
The children}may place pegs in the holes to form borders 
‘or designs. 

12 Let§[the children cut squares, circles and triangles 
out of colored paper. Make borders and designs with them 
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Schoolroom Decoration 


Johanna Holm 
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The Emigration or Return of the Birds 


& Draw a section of a lake in center of blackboard, coloring 
and shading the water a darker blue than the sky. Colora 
blue border the full length of blackboard on top, to represent 
the sky. With green and brown chalk draw grass and 
cat-tails on the shore of the lake. 

Cut out ducks from white paper. Color bills and feet 


Study Suggestion for Grade IV 
E. J. T. 


HERE was once a teacher, Miss A, who had taught 

; the fourth grade in the same building for a great 

many years. During those years she was con- 

sidered a very thorough, efficient teacher. Her pupils 
were always, seemingly, well prepared for the next grade 
and ready to go on with the advanced work. 

There came to the same building a young teacher of 
two or three years’ experience. She had been trained 
in one of the best normal schools of the East. Her children 
developed wonderfully in initiative and independent 
thinking and her work was highly approved. The class 
was passed on at the end of the year to Miss A’s room. 

At the end of the first week with her new class Miss A 
went to the principal with the complaint that the chil- 
dren were not prepared and insisted that several of them 
be demoted. An investigation followed, during which 
it developed that Miss A had based her decision on the 
child’s ability to answer the stereotyped questions in her 
note books. These questions were the accumulations 
of her years of experience. Her geography note-book 
contained every question that a fourth grade child could 
possibly be expected to answer. Her children were thor- 
oughly drilled in these questions and answers. Then 
again, she had a list of every form of concrete problem 
in arithmetic. These her children were taught to solve 
mechanically, one by one, to the end of the list. They 
“were then reviewed, the figures alone being changed. In 
all office tests and examinations her averages were very 
high. Thus she had taught for years and years. She 
had never given a development lesson. Her whole method 
of teaching had been memorizing from beginning to end. 
And she got away with it. 


*“\@N6t many teachers overdo the’ memory work to such 


“gp extent as this; nevertheless, purely memory exercises 





yellow. Mount the swimming ducks on the lake and the 
flying ducks on blue border. 

This border is suitable for the return of the birdsfin| the 
spring, or for fall decoration, mounting them on blackboard 
running north and south and placing the ducks in position, 
flying to the north or south as desired. 





occupy far too much of the school curriculum. A child 
might memorize the names, locations, industries|Yand 
products of all the principal cities of the United States 
and not know very much about our country. Such facts 
might be entirely meaningless, 

On the other hand, if the material were to be organized 
about some central thought, how interesting and vital 
the work might become! Instead of a sum of memorized 
facts, but slightly related, the child would have a vital 
grasp of some phase of the geography of our country.’ 

Suppose, for instance, we take one of our grain products — 
wheat. Children are interested in knowing how wheat 
is raised and how flour is made from the wheat. Then 
they must know what kind of soil, climate, etc., is required 
for its growth, and where such conditions are found. They 
must find the great wheat producing regions; compare 
latitude, climate, soil, etc. The great flour mills and 
grain elevators will be found in the large cities in the 
center of wheat producing regions. Then the shipping 
of the flour brings in means of transportation and dis- 
tribution and export trade. Let the children get as much 
as possible of this information from books, pictures and 
from their parents. 

They are now in actual possession of many geographi- 
cal facts acquired by their work: the climate, rainfall, 
soil, surface, names and locations of cities and rivers of 
a large area of the United States. Something of the in- 
dustries, trade and transportation of the same area has 
been learned. All of which has been organized under 
the topic of wheat. 

Aslist of isolated facts means nothing to a child, but the 
same facts closely related to a central idea have a valuable 
and definite meaning. After studying severa] products 
in this manner nearly every important fact about our 
country will have been learned, and having mastered 
these facts by the law of association of ideas he will be 
quite certain to retain them. 
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PUSS IN BOOTS— REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
am age the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
een long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reyn the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as seene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attraetive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
wand was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a a- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not. fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 

| reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
- amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 
The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, v happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
_ Acdassic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (6) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
miecal repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, ih this and other books of the series, to 











They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 








“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 
on stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. Each book is 
complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 

PRICE, FORTY CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB— TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
. a fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 

ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that. the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 
the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon aga ree prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


Boston New York EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. Chicago SanFrancisco 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


An Adaptation of “The King 
of the Golden River” 


(Ruskin) 
For Use in Grade IV 


I 


There was once a beautiful little valley where the sun was 
warm and the rains fell softly. Its apples were so red, its 
corn so yellow, its grapes so blue, that it was called the 
Treasure Valley. Not a river ran in to it, but one great 
river flowed down the mountains on the other side. Be- 
cause the setting sun always made the waterfall the color 
of gold, the stream was called the Golden River. 


II 


Treasure Valley belonged to three brothers. The 
youngest was called Gluck. He was a kind-hearted little 
lad about twelve years old. The older brothers, Hans and 
Schwartz, were so cruel and stingy that poor little Gluck 
led a hard life. Though these two were very wealthy 
farmers, they made Gluck work even harder than the 
farm help. In addition to the mean and heavy work, the 
boy was often abused by them. Finally the two older 
men were called the Black Brothers by everyone throughout 
the valley. The two were despised and hated by all who 
did business with them. 

III 


One rainy windy night the Southwest Wind begged for 
shelter at the house of the three brothers. Only Gluck 
happened to be at home. The sympathetic boy let the old 
gentleman in, though he well knew how his brothers would 
abuse him for being charitable to a stranger. Yet he 
opened the door for the wet old fellow, who begged to warm 
himself before the blazing logs. 


IV 


As the unknown visitor was enjoying the shelter, in 
thundered the Black Brothers. They first abused Gluck. 
Then they turned to the strange little man. They threat- 
ened him. They jeered at him. They ordered him from 
the house. Little did they guess who the old man really 
was! Less still did they know the power of their raging 
guest! 7 


That night the Southwest Wind took vengeance. He 
devastated the entire valley. Trees, crops and cattle were 
swept away by howling wind and rushing rain. Nothing 
was left of the Treasure Valley except red sand and dull 
gray mud. The wealth of the brothers was a thing of the 
past. To remind them of their avenger, a card was found 
on their kitchen table. The long-legged letters read, 
“Southwest Wind.”’ 


VI 


Treasure Valley was no longer visited by even the other 
winds. Southwest Wind himself never came again, nor 
did his relatives ever enter the place. So no rain fell in 
the valley from one year’s end to another. The place 
remained a desert of dry red sand. The land could be 
farmed no longer, so the three brothers wandered out into 
the world. 

‘Vil 


In a large city they hired a furnace. All three decided 
to work at the trade of a goldsmith. They started business 
with the gold they had saved in Treasure Valley. In this 
new trade they were less successful than they had been in 
farming.. In fact, they had soon used all their gold and 


silver. A day came when every bit of metal was gone 
except a large gold mug which belonged to little Gluck. 
The Black Brothers little cared that it would break the 
lad’s heart to part with the mug. They immediately 
decided to melt it into spoons to sell. Into the melting 
pot they tossed it, then went out to spend the day in 
wickedness. Poor Gluck was ordered to watch the furnace 
and the melting pot. 


Vill 


First the lonely child watched his property as it changed 
shape. Then he wandered sadly to the window, where he 
could look over the hills to Treasure Valley. It was just 
at the close of day, and the mountain tops and sunset and 
river seemed brighter than ever before. “Oh, dear!” he 
said to himself, “if that river were really all gold, what a 
nice thing it would be!” As he spoke, a tiny voice seemed 
close to his ear. 


IX 


The voice continued to call. Gluck was amazed. He 
looked wildly to see from what corner it echoed. At last 
he discovered it came from the pot where his beloved mug 
was covered. He went over and removed the lid in great 


fright. To his astonishment a clear voice demanded, 
“‘Pour me out.”” The boy did not obey. He stood like a 
stone! What was really happening? 


X 


Again and again the sharp voice now sounded. At 
last the meaning became clear to Gluck. He lifted the 
melting pot by the handle and did begin to pour! Yet no 
melted gold came out as he stood watching! First ap- 
peared a pair of little yellow legs, then coat-tails, next arms, 
and last of all, the head that had always decorated the 
outside of his gold mug! A little golden dwarf about 
eighteen inches high stood before the boy! “Pray, sir,” 
said Gluck, “were you my mug?” The little man turned 
sharply around. “TI,” said the little man, “am King of the 
Golden River.” The dwarf drew himself up proudly. 
Then he told Gluck the strangest tale which the boy had 
ever heard. 

XI 

Gluck heard why the King of the Golden River had been 
enchanted into the form of a mug. Gluck learned that 
now the King was freed from the spell. And last of all, 
the king told him of a charm that would turn the water 
of the Golden River into gold! As the tale was finished, 
the dwarf vanished. “Oh,” cried poor Gluck, “my mug, 
my mug!” 

XII 


When the drunken brothers returned, they pounded 
little Gluck because the mug had disappeared. They 
refused to believe his story. They were too drunk to think 
of anything except the loss of their last piece of precious 
metal. In the morning, however, the boy told the same 
tale. Finally both brothers agreed that it must be true. 
Then both Hans and Schwartz began quarreling as to which 
should first set out to the river. At last Hans, who was 
the stronger, started off on the strange quest. 


XIII 


He was clever enough to remember the directions exactly 
as Gluck had described the dwarf’s story. Hans Jaughed 
gleefully as he imagined how easily he was about to make 
his fortune. First he was to secure holy water from a 
priest. Then he could start for the stream, which would 
turn to gold when he had cast into it three drops of holy 
water. 
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XIV 
That evening Hans went to church for the first time in 


his life. Here he stole a cupful of holy water. He did 
not stop to think that the theft might pollute the liquid. 
Neither did he remember that whosoever cast unholy water 
into the Golden River would be turned into stone. 


XV 


The next morning he began his quest before sunrise. 
He carried bread and wine to refresh himself as he journeyed 
along. He also took his alpine staff to help him over the 
crags. He climbed fast and soon came to the end of the 
first hill. Here he was obliged to cross a hill of ice. In 
doing so his bread and wine were lost. Next he reached 
a second hill of red hot rock. By this time he was nearly 
exhausted. He decided to refresh himself by sipping a 
few drops from his flask. “I need save only three drops,” 
he thought. He was about to drink when he came upon 
a dog lying in the path. The creature was dying of 
thirst. It looked piteously at the bottle which Hans held, 
yet Hans kicked the animal and passed on. A strange 
black shadow suddenly came across the blue sky. The 
path became steeper and more rugged every minute. 


XVI 


Hans struggled on. Another hour passed. His thirst 
increased every moment. Already the bottle was half 
empty, but he decided he could afford to drink a little! 
As he stopped to open the flask, something in the path 
before him moved. A child lay gasping for water. He 
looked at the child, drank, and passed on. A dark gray 
cloud came over the sun as he moved nearer the waterfall 
of the Golden River. He was almost there now. There 
was but one more hill to climb. 


XVII 


Suddenly a faint cry broke the stillness. It came from 
an old man lying in Hans’ path. “Water! ” the man begged. 
“T am dying.” Hans pushed on. He walked over the 
old man’s body. A flash of blue lightning immediately 
pierced the heavens! The sky grew dark. There now lay 
but a few steps between him and the river. On he plodded, 
until he reached the roar of the waterfall. He anxiously 
drew the flask from his side and hurled it into the torrent. 
An icy chill shot through him! In his place lay a Black 
Stone. 

XVII 


Schwartz was the next one to try his fortune. He 
decided it might be safer to buy the necessary water, so he 
bought some of a bad priest. He took bread and wine, 
as Hans had done before, and he, too, started early before 
sunrise. 

XIX 

The journey surprised Schwartz as much as it had 
Hans. The climbing was far more difficult than he had 
dreamed. He was nearly exhausted when he had passed 
the hill of ice and the hill of rock. The terrible thirst came 
upon him, too. Then he tried to drink. Before him ap- 
peared the same fair child that had begged Hans for water. 
Schwartz heard her moaning, but passed on. The way 
seemed to grow harder than before, and Schwartz often had 
to stop to rest. 

xX 


When he had climbed another hour he met the old man 
begging for water. Schwartz, too, refused him and passed on. 
The daylight faded and black clouds piled up in the sky. 
Last of all, the shadowy figure of Hans appeared. Heart- 
ess Schwartz still hurried along and refused to give a single 

lrop from his flask. 


XxI 
When Schwartz reached the Golden River, the water had 
rned black. Thunder and lightning seemed to mock him. 
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Yet he hurriedly cast his flask into the stream. He sud- 
denly felt a change through his whole being. Then another 
black stone fell into the moaning water. 


XXII 


When Gluck found himself alone, he decided to try his 
fortune. He started off with a basket of bread and some 
holy water which the priest had given him. He went on 
hopefully, but grew tired far more quickly than his brothers, 
for he was not as strong. He was even obliged to rest on 
the grass after climbing the hill of ice. While Gluck was 
struggling up the second hill, the old man appeared to him. 
The boy was about to drink when the old man begged for 
water. Gluck handed his flask to the old beggar, who drank 
until the flask was half emptied. Then, somehow, the road 
became easier and the grasshoppers began to sing. 

After another hour Gluck strayed across the faint child. 
He put his flask to the child’s lips. When shehad finished 
drinking, he found he had but a few drops left. He saw 
that he dared not drink any himself.: But a wonderful 
thing happened! Flowers sprung up, and red and purple 
butterflies came flitting through the air. Gluck had never 
felt so happy in all his life! 


XXIII 


He climbed on. In another hour he again looked at his 
flask. Thirst tormented him. Yet he saw there were but 
five or six drops of water, so he determined not to drink. 
As he was hanging the flask to his belt, the poor panting dog 
appeared. Though kind Gluck wanted to save the holy 
water, he could not refuse the poor creature. So he gave 
the dog the last of the precious drops. 


XXIV 


This time Gluck was even more startled than when the 
dwarf had appeared from the kettle. Once more the King 
of the Golden River stood before him, for the dog had 
changed into his old acquaintance! The little man stooped 
and picked a lily that grew at his feet. On it hung three 
drops of dew. He shook them into Gluck’s empty flask, 
and then the figure of the dwarf strangely vanished. But 
as he had given the dew-drops to Gluck he had said, “Cast 
these into the river. Then descend on the other side of the 
mountains into Treasure Valley.” 


XXV 

Gluck climbed to the Golden River and cast in his three 
drops of dew. He stood silently watching the water for 
some time, but it did not turn into gold. Poor Gluck was 
disappointed and puzzled. Finally he obeyed his friend, 
the dwarf. He descended the other side of the mountains 
toward Treasure Valley. As he wandered along, he heard 
the noise of water working underground. When the valley 
was reached, he saw what the noise had meant. A river 
like the Golden River was flowing through the dry heaps 
of red sand. 


XXVI 
Gluck gazed at the beautiful stream in astonishment. 
Fresh grass sprang up beside the river, and opened along 
both banks, and vines began to cover the whole valley. 


The boy’s heart filled with joy as he saw that Treasure 
Valley was becoming a garden again. 


XXVII 


Here Gluck lived until he was an old man. His grapes 
were as blue, his apples as red, his corn as yellow as in the 
days before the ruin of the valley. The poor were never 
driven from his door. His barns became full of corn and 
his house of treasure. For him the dwarf’s promise had 
come true. The river had become a river of gold. 
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Snowflake 


A Russian Legend 


Once upon a time in a certain village there lived an old 
man and his wife. They wished for a little daughter, but 
alas! they didn’t have one. 

One day the old man saw how the children were making 
a snow-man out of snow, and he said to his wife, “ Look 
here, my dear, let’s go and make a little girl out of snow; 
we'll call her Snowflake, and she'll be like a little daughter 
to us.” And they went off and began ro make her out of 
the snow. And she was simply lovely. And she began to 
laugh and move her arms and legs about; and came to life. 
And the old man and his wife took her to their hut and 
gave her plenty to eat and drink; and she grew up quite 
a big girl. 

Snowflake was a very nice little girl, only she couldn’t 
stand the heat. Whenever the old woman lit the oven 
and put her pots with porridge and soup into it, and let 
the heat go out into the room, Snowflake took it into her 
head to go out into the passage, where she felt better. 

Then came the spring, the sun began to grow hot, and 
all the snow melted. But Snowflake wasn’t at all pleased 
at this. 9 Boe 

Her little friends would all go playing in the sunshine, 
running about barefoot in the puddles, and splashing 
about in the water, but Snowflake would choose a shady 
corner in the house, where she sat playing with her dolls, 
while it was hot out of doors. 

Then the flowers all blossomed in the fields, and the 
berries began to grow ripe. Snowflake’s little friends 
wanted her to go walking with them in the forest under 
the shady trees, and play at all sorts of games. Snow- 


flake didn’t want to go, but they kept on so that at last 
ghe said she would. 





And they all ran and played about in the forest till they 
were tired. Then they lit a fire, and began to jump over 
it for fun. And when Snowflake’s turn came to jump, she 
jumped — and lo and behold! she melted in the fire and 
went up like a little cloud into the air. 





Fables for Supplementary 
Reading 


Grace Norton Whittaker 
THE FOX AND THE CROW 


An old black Crow sat on the branch of a tree very near 
a house. She was watching one of the windows. Just 
inside she could see a plate, and on this plate was a large 
piece of cheese. Near the plate stood a woman working, 

“Oh, how good that cheese looks!” said she. “I wish 
that old woman would go away. If she would just turn 
around, I believe I could get it before she could catch me. 
There she goes! Now is my time!” She flew to the win- 
dow sill, seized the cheese and was out of sight before the 
woman turned around. The Crow never stopped till she 
reached a large tree in the woods. 

The sly old Fox who lived near this tree smelled the cheese. 
“Who has cheese?” cried he. “I’ll hunt for it. I am 
getting nearit. Ismellitstrongerandstronger. Oh, there 
itis! That dirty old black Crow hasit. I wonder where 
she got it. I’ll go and sit under the tree and see if I can 
make her drop it.” 

When the Crow reached the tree she laid the cheese down 
on a very large branch near her. “I'll rest a minute,” she 
said, “then for a good dinner. What a clever bird I am! 
Not every crow has such a nice bit to eat.” 

“Indeed you are clever,” said a voice below her. She 
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looked down and there sat a handsome Fox looking up at 


her 


The old Crow was afraid of foxes, so she only bowed and 
smiled as she seized the piece of cheese. “He is a fine 
looking animal,” she thought. “Perhaps he is not like 
the rest.” 

“You are looking very well to-day,” went on the Fox. 
“T don’t think I ever saw you look better. How do you 
keep your feathers so black and glossy? The other crows 
are so dull and faded.” 

Still the old Crow did not answer. She felt safer with 
the cheese in her bill. “TI like to hear him talk,” thought 
she, “but I am hungry. I wish he would go.” 

“Oh, will she never open her mouth!” thought the Fox. 
“T can’t wait for that cheese! I’ll try again. 

“There is only one thing more you need to make you the 
Queen of Birds.” 

“Queen of Birds!” thought the Crow. “That proud 
Mrs. Blue Jay would turn green with envy if she heard it!” 
Still she said nothing. 

The Fox began to fear that he would never get the 
cheese, but he went on. “Perhaps you have this one 
thing, but I have never heard of it. You need a voice as 
beautiful as the rest of you. Will you not sing for me, 
that I may know if you have it?” 

This was too much for the old Crow. She opened her 
mouth to sing and the cheese dropped. The waiting Fox 
seized it before it reached the ground. It was gone in a 
second. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Crow,” he said. “Iam sorry to say 
that your voice is not nearly as good as the cheese. I will 
go in search of a better singer. Good day.” 

“My cheese is gone and I worked so hard for it,” cried 
the Crow sadly. “All I can do is to look for something else, 
but you may be sure that I will never listen to a Fox again.” 


MATERIAL Pictures of foxes and crows, or better, 
stuffed specimens of one or both. 

MetHop Show pictures of foxes. What stories have 
we had about these animals? Tell one. What is your 
opinion of the Fox? Show pictures of crows. Do you 
know this bird? Tell what you know about him. Did you 
ever see a pet crow? Tell me what he did. If both fox 
and crow should want the same thing, which do you think 
would get it? Why? 

Our new story is about a fox and a crow. We will read 
silently to find out what this crow saw. I will write the 
name of the food on the plate — cheese. Look forit.. Tell 
me what you read. Why is she watching the window? 
Do you think she will get it? Read aloud. 

What will the crow do if she gets the cheese? Read 
silently till you learn. This word tells how he took the 
cheese. He was not slow about it. He seized it. Find 
the word. Where did the crow go? Where did the woman 
go? Read aloud. 

Some one is coming into our story. Read till you learn 
who he is and what he is planning. This word tells how 
the fox knew where the cheese was. He smelledit. Find 
the word. What did he say he would do? Do you think 
he can? How? Read aloud. 

What do you suppose she will think of the fox? Read 
silently till you learn. Read aloud. 

The fox has not succeeded as yet. Read silently till you 
learn if he does next time. The fox told the crow that her 
feathers were bright and shining, but he did not use those 
words. He said they were glossy. Find it. He said the 
other crows had feathers that were faded. Find the word. 


Did the fox succeed? What did the crow think? Read’ 


aloud. 
Read silently till you learn the result of the third trial. 
What did he try this time? What did she mean by “turn 


green with envy”? Read aloud. fF t=: Paar § 
Do you think he is any nearer getting his cheese now than 
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he was at first? Why? Find out how he succeeded in his 
next effort. What became of the cheese? Read aloud. 

‘Finish the story. He did not care to find a better singer, 
but he said he would go in search of her. Find the word. 
What did the fox say? The crow? How do you like the 
ending? What do you think of this fox? Of this crow? 
Read aloud. 

Read the whole story silently. I shall ask some one who 
studies very hard to read it aloud. Be sure to ask for any 
words that you do not know while studying. : Anne may 
read. You may keep the story until to-morrow. Then 
I shall ask some one to choose people to play it. 


The Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 


The Boy and His Goats 


(See pages 164 and 165) 


Paper or wooden toys made on these patterns are of great 
value in language work connected with this much-used and 
beloved story. The illustration suggests their use in a 
sand-table picture, or they may be used in a poster picture. 
The size of a poster picture would be fourteen by thirty 
inches. 





Directions for Making 

The figures are made from colored construction paper, 
or from a heavy white drawing paper and colored with 
water color or crayola. Fold the paper and place the 
pattern on, with dotted line on fold. 

The boy’s body is tan, his clothes and cap dull blue; 
the goats are white, the rabbit tan, the fox and bee light 
brown, the wolf dark brown. : 

Paste the bodies together about half way down, bend_the 
laps on the feet inward and on top of each other, then paste 
onto a square of cardboard. Paste on the boy’s clothes and 
hat and slip the stick in between his hands. A real stick 
may be preferred here to a paper one. 





The Swallows’ Return 


Swallows are returning fast, 
Over wide seas they have past; 


’Neath the eaves they build their nest, 
Sing as they from labor rest. 


March, O March, thou snowst amain; 
February comes with rain; 


April, sweetest of the year, 
Coming is, and he is near. 


Twitter all the birds and sing, 
All the little trees do spring; 


Hens lay eggs, and O, good luck! 
Already they begin to cluck. 


Flocks and herds, a numerous train, 
To hilly pastures mount again; 


Goats that skip and leap and play, 
Nibbling wayside shrub’s green spray. 
Beasts and birds and men rejoice, 
With one heart and with one voice; 


Frosts are gone, and snow-wreaths deep, 
Blustering Boreas fallen asleep. 
— From “Greek Folk Songs,” by L. M. Garnett 
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A Page for Story-Tellers 


The Necklace of Truth 


HERE was once a little girl who took a pleasure 
in telling falsehoods. Some children think very 
little of not speaking the truth; a little “story,” 

" or a big one if need be, seems to them quite an 

allowable thing, especially if it saves them a task, or a 
punishment, or gratifies their self-love, or gains them a 
pleasure. The little girl this story is about was one of 
these children. For her truth was a thing which had 
no importance, and she was always ready to tell any story 
provided she could get people to believe it. 

‘For a long time this little girl succeeded in deceiving 
her parents; but in the end they discovered how unreliable 
she was, and from that moment they were never able 
to feel the least confidence in her. It is a terrible thing 
for any father or mother when they learn that they can- 
not trust the word of their children. It would almost 
be better to have no children at all than to have such a 
thing happen. For the habit of telling lies easily leads 
to even more shameful faults; and what parent can help 
trembling at the thought that he may perhaps be bringing 
up his children to dishonor? 

After trying everything they could think of to cure 
their little girl of this bad habit of story-telling, her father 
and mother made up their minds to take her to the en- 
chanter Merlin, who was not only one of the most celebrated 
magicians in the world, but also a great lover of truth. 
For this reason little children who had the habit of story- 
telling were brought to him from all parts of the country, 
in order that he might cure them. 

The enchanter Merlin lived in a palace made of glass, 
the walls of which were quite transparent. Never in 
his whole life had he thought of disguising a single one 
of his actions, or of making people believe a single thing 
that was not true, even by remaining silent when he might 
have spoken. He could recognize story-tellers a mile 
off by the smell of them, and when the little girl we are 
talking about came near the palace he was obliged to 
sprinkle vinegar about to purify the air, for the smell 
made him feel quite ill. 

The little girl’s mother, with a beating heart, began 
to explain what she had come for, and you may guess 
how she blushed for very shame when she had to confess 
what a horrid story-teller her child was. 

But the enchanter stopped her before she had spoken 
more than a very few words. 

“T know what you have come about, good lady,” said 
he. “I felt your daughter’s approach nearly an hour 
ago. She is one of the worst story-tellers I have ever 
had os to do with and she has made me feel very 
uncomfortable, I can tell you.” 

When the parents heard this they knew that all they 
had been told about the enchanter’s power was true. 





As for the little girl, she was covered with confusion, 
and did not know where to turn. She ran to her mother 
and tried to hide her head in her skirts, and the mother 
sheltered her as well as she could. Her father, wonder- 
ing what was going to happen next, took a stand in front 
of his little daughter, ready to protect her at all costs. 
Both father and mother wished to have their child cured, 
but they wanted her cured gently and without suffering. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Merlin, seeing their terror. 
“T never use violence in curing this kind of disease. I 
am only going to give this little girl a present, which I 
hope will not displease her.” 

So saying, he opened a drawer in his cabinet, and took 
from it a magnificent necklace of amethysts, beautifully 
set, with a diamond clasp of a dazzling lustre. He put 
the necklace on the little girl’s neck, and dismissed the 
parents with a kindly gesture. “Go, good people,” 
said he, “and have no more anxiety. Your daughter 
now carries with her a sure guardian of the truth.” 

The little girl flushed with pleasure, and turned to 
go away as quickly as she could, for she was delighted 
to have got off so easily. But Merlin called her back. 

“In a year,” said he, looking at her very sternly, “I 
shall come to demand my necklace back again. Until 
that time, I forbid you to remove it from your neck for 
one single instant. If you dare to do so, woe be unto 

ou!” 

“Oh!” answered the girl, “I ask nothing better than 
to wear this necklace always, it is so beautiful.” 

Now I must tell you that this necklace was no other 
than the famous Necklace of Truth, of which so much 
has been written in ancient books, and which has the 
power of unveiling every kind of falsehood. 


The day after the little girl returned home she was 
sent to school, and as she had been absent for a long time, 
all the other girls crowded round her as usually happens 
in such cases. They gave a cry of admiration at sight 
of the necklace. 

“Where did it come from? And where did you get it?” 
was asked on all sides. 

The little girl did not wish to say that she had been 
to the enchanter Merlin’s, for everybody knew why chil- 
dren were taken there. She did not wish to betray herself 
in this way, and so, as usual, took refuge in a falsehood. 

“T have been ill a long time,” said she boldly, “and 
when I began to get better my parents gave me this beauti- 
ful necklace.” A loud cry rose from all the other children. 
The diamonds in the clasp of the necklace, which had 
shone with such a brilliant light, suddenly became dim, 
and changed into coarse glass. 

“It’s quite true. I have been sick. What are you 
making such a fuss about?” 

As she repeated the falsehood the amethysts in turn 
changed into dull yellow stones. A new cry arose, and 
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the little girl, seeing all eyes staring at her necklace, looked 
down herself and was struck with terror. 

“T have been to the enchanter Merlin’s,” she said humbly, 
for she understood whence the blow came, and dared 
not persist in her falsehood. Scarcely had she uttered 
the words than the necklace recovered its beauty; but 
the loud bursts of laughter that greeted her confession 
humiliated her so much that she felt the need of saying 
something to regain her reputation. 


“You are wrong to laugh,” said she, “for Merlin treated 
me with the very greatest respect. He sent his carriage 
to meet me — a splendid carriage it was, with six white 
horses, and pink satin cushions, and a negro coachman 
on the box, and three tall footmen behind. When we 
reached the palace, which is all of jasper and porphyry, 
Merlin came to meet us in the porch, and led us into the 
dining-room, where we partook of the most delicious 
things. In the first place, there was” — 


The laughter, which had ceased when she first began 
to speak, now broke out afresh, and so loudly that she 
stopped in amazement, and, turning her eyes towards 
her necklace, saw something that made her tremble with 
fear. At each detail that she had invented the neck- 
lace had become longer and longer until it already dragged 
on the ground. 

“You are stretching the truth!” cried the little girls. 

“Well, I confess it. We went on foot, and only stayed 
five minutes.” The necklace instantly shrank to its 
proper size. 

“But the necklace—the necklace! Where did {it 
come from?” 

“He gave it to me without saying a word, probabl”— 

She had no time to say more. The fatal necklace grew 
shorter and shorter, till it began to choke her. Her face 
grew red and she gasped for breath. 

“You have not told us all the truth!” cried her com- 
panions. 

She hastened to speak while she had still the power. 

“He said — that I was — one of the worst story-tellers 
he had ever had anything to do with!” 

At once the strangling grip upon her throat relaxed. 
The little girl cried with shame and vexation. 

“That was why he gave me the necklace. He said 
it was a guardian of the truth, and I have been a great 
fool to be so proud of it. Now I am in a fine position!” 

When they heard their companion speak in this way 
and saw her tears, the other little girls were sorry for her. 
They put themselves in her place and were able to under- 
—_ how hard it was for her to humble herself before 

em. 

“But, said one of the girls, “why do you allow your- 
self to be burdened with such an uncomfortable present? 
The necklace is very beautiful, it is true, but it is also 
exceedingly troublesome. Why wear it? What is there 
to hinder you from taking it off and sending it back?” 

The little girl did not answer; and suddenly all the 
jewels in the necklace began to dance up and down, making 
a loud clatter. 

“You are keeping something back!” cried her com- 
panions. 

“Well,” said the little girl sulkily, “I—I—TI like 
to wear it.” 

At this the jewels began to dance up and down more 
rapidly than before, and their clatter grew louder. 

“You are hiding something from us!” 

“Ah, well! It is impossible to conceal anything, I see,” 
said the little girl. “The truth is, I am obliged to wear 
the necklace. Merlin forbade me to take it off, even 


for a single instant, and threatened me with the most 
terrible things if I should dare to disobey!” 

You may guess how difficult it was for anybody, who 
had not the habit of speaking the truth to live with that 
necklace of Merlin’s round her neck night and day. Our 
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little girl went through many uncomfortable moments, 
you may be sure; but after a time she found that false- 
hoods did not come so readily to her lips as they used 
to do. Indeed, she got into the habit of telling the truth, 
and all the truth, on every occasion, and, very much 
to her surprise, found herself much happier in consequence. 
Soon she no longer had any reason to fear the necklace, 
and, indeed, it had no longer anything to do. Then one 
day Merlin came, as he had promised to do, and claimed 
the necklace again, for the little girl’s cure was complete. 

Nobody knows who wore the necklace after that, or 
where it is to-day. Some travelers say that they have 
seen it around the neck of a negro king who lives in the 
interior of Africa, and is famed through all the country 
around for his justice and stern love of truth; but that 
may be only a tale. 

As I say, nobody knows for certain where Merlin’s 
necklace is. But if I were a little boy or girl who was 
in the habit of telling falsehoods, I should not feel too sure 
that I might not find it round my own neck one of these 
days. — From “ Adventures in Wonderland,” by Charles 
Seddon Evans, published by Evans Brothers, Litd., London 
England. 





Carol’s Nextra Day 


Alice E. Allen 
(In two parts) 
Part Il 


UPPER was almost as good as the suppers always 
were at Grandma Earle’s. And going to bed up- 
stairs alone in the little room with the window 
over the porch made Carol feel very grown-up and 

important. 

Somewhere in the middle of the night, or so it seemed, 
she woke up suddenly. She could hear sounds downstairs, 
as if Aunt Caroline was up. The next minute Aunt Caro- 
line’s voice called. 

“Caroline,” it said, using the name Carol didn’t like. 
“Caroline.” 

“Yes, Aunt Caroline,” Caro] called back. She sat up, 
shivering with cold, and pulled at the little chain of the 
electric light. But no light came. 

“Come downstairs as quickly as you can,” said Aunt 
Caroline. “Be careful — all the lights are off.” 

Carol crept along to the head of the stairs. The door 
was open at the foot. Guided by the light from the great 
coal stove in the living-room, she went slowly down. 
Half-way she came against something big and soft and 
warm. It scared her out of her breath for a minute. 
Then it said, “Me-ow!” in the friendliest fashion. 

“Tt’s that cat!” cried Aunt Caroline. “He’s to blame 
for the whole thing! He got under my feet in the kitchen, 
and I fell over him and slipped and turned my ankle so’s 
I can’t step at all scarcely. Do hurry, child!” 

Caro] hurried as fast as she could. In the living-room 
she found Aunt Caroline in a big chair by the stove. She 
had on a long gray bath gown. Two curl-papers stood up 
like horns, one on each side of her head. 

“Lucky I fixed the fires the first thing,”’ she said. 
it’s warm, anyway.” 

6 ™ Nang never up in the middle of the night before,” said 
arol. 

“Middle of the night — it’s morning, child!’’ 

“Morning?” Caro] looked about the dark room. 
“Why, Aunt Caroline, it’s dark yet!” 

““We’re snowed in and snowed over and snowed under,” 
said Aunt Caroline, grimly. “The snow is above all the 
windows, so of course it’s dark. When I tried to open 
the door to the porch, a whole snowbank landed on me. 


"So 
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But don’t stand there talking, get some clothes on — you’) 
have to bring ’em down here. Then we’ll see what we 
can do next.” 

After Carol was dressed, Aunt Caroline told her where to 
find some lamps. Carol climbed up on a chair, got one at 
a time, and carried them all to Aunt Caroline in the living- 
room. Then she brought some matches. Aunt Caroline 
lighted four lamps. Then Carol set each just where she 
was told to. It was sort of fun to see the funny shadow 
the lamplight made of her going back and forth. It made 
her think about the little poem, beginning: 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me. 


She remembered, too, something about Abraham and 
Sarah Lincoln and their tallow dips. She wondered if Aunt 
Caroline had any tallow dips. 

“Mary Ann will be here to-night if she can get here,” 
said Aunt Caroline, when the lamps were doing their best 
to make the house light. “But whatever we’ll do till then 
is more than I know. It’s a pity you were never taught 
anything useful, Caroline.” 

“T could fix your foot,” said Carol, timidly. “Mamma 
showed me how with one of my dollies.” She stopped 
quickly. Aunt Caroline didn’t approve of dolls. 

“Tt couldn’t feel much worse, whatever you did to it,” 
said Aunt Caroline, with a groan. 

So Carol brought some hot water in a pail. It was too 
hot. Then she got in too much cold, so it was too cool. 
But at last it was just right. Aunt Caroline put the suffer- 
ing foot into it. Between them, they soaked it and rubbed 
it with liniment and bandaged it. 

“Now, what about some breakfast?” said Aunt Caroline, 
when Carol had helped her get into bed. Her face was 
white under the tall curl-paper horns. 

“T can eat bread and milk,” said Carol. ‘And I can 
make pretty good toast and tea. Would you like that?” 

“Do you know how?” 

“Sometimes Mamma comes to my dolls’ parties,” said 
Carol. It was no use. The dolls had to be talked about. 
“ And I make real tea for her, and just hot water tea for the 
rest of us. And she lets me toast the bread and butter it.” 

“Go ahead,” said Aunt Caroline. “Get an apron out of 
my drawer.” 

It was some time later when Carol brought the breakfast 
tray to Aunt Caroline. It was neatly set with the best 
dishes. The tea was hot and so was the toast. 

“ Angelica — that’s my oldest doll — is sick very often,” 
said Carol. “I take her breakfasts to her. I burned one 
whole slice of bread, Aunt Caroline,’”’ she added. 

“Go eat your own breakfast, child,” said Aunt Caroline, 
sipping the hot tea. “There are some doughnuts in the 
cellarway. But don’t fall down the stairs, whatever you 
do, else Jewel will have to get the next meal. Be sure and 
give Jewel some milk.” 

Carol and Jewel ate breakfast in the kitchen. Then 
Carol washed the dishes ahd put them away. Then, under 
Aunt Caroline’s directions, she began putting the living- 
room ‘to rights.” 

Several times she stopped, as Aunt Caroline told her, to 
try the telephone. But ring as she did, over and over, 
there was never any answer. 

“Tf I could get up on the roof,” Aunt Caroline said, 
when they had given up the telephone, “I’d wave some- 
thing red. Then the Wellers would know there was some- 
thing the trouble. But I might as well talk about flying,” 
she added, grimly. , 

“Oh, Aunt Caroline,” cried Carol, from the doc rway, 
“do please look at your shadow over there on the wall, 
with the curl-papers standing up!. Oh dear, now you’ve 
spoiled it!” ; 

Something almost like a real smile quirked the corners 
of Aunt Caroline’s mouth, when she caught a fleeting 
glimpse of her shadow. With Carol’s help she took her 
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hair out of the papers, and between them they combed and 
patted it into shape. 

“Now what, I wonder?” she asked, as she lay back 
again, wincing with pain. 

“T’d like to say the poem about“the shadow,that comes 
and goes, if you don’t mind,” said Carol, politely. ‘Seems 
to me I never saw so many shadows as there are in this 
house.” 

“Go ahead,” said Aunt Caroline. 

Carol said the shadow poem. Then, as Aunt Caroline 
= quietly with her eyes shut, she said all the others she 

new. 

“That’s about all, I guess,” she said, at last. “But I 
know lots of stories, Aunt Caroline.” 

“Tell ’em,” said Aunt Caroline, without opening her 
eyes. “Anything’s better than doing nothing.” 

“They’re most all fairy stories, I’m afraid,” Carol said. 
She knew Aunt Caroline didn’t approve of fairies. “Though 
I do know some about Abraham Lincoln and his little 
sister.” 

She told the Lincoln stories first. Then she began on 
the fairy tales and did her very best with them. By the 
time she had finished all she knew, it was dinner time. 

Carol brought more toast and tea for Aunt Caroline. 
She had some cold chicken, bread and butter, and a little 
custard pie which Mary Ann had left in the cupboard for 
Aunt Caroline. She washed dishes again. She tried to 
fix the fires just as Aunt Caroline said. She filled all the 
lamps with oil, which ran over on the floor. Then she 
trotted back and forth, back and forth, putting the lamps 
in their places again, getting more hot water for Aunt 
Caroline’s foot, getting more liniment and fresh bandages, 
Jewel went back and forth, too, for awhile, but gave out 
and went to sleep long before the little journeys were. all 
taken. 

“You might say some more verses, child,” said Aunt 
Caroline, when the foot was all taken care of again. “I 
liked that one about the wind.” 

“T could sing that,” said Carol, “if only I had some 
music to go with it.” 

“Try the melodeon,” said Aunt Caroline. “It’s as old 
as I am — maybe it’s forgotten how to play.” 

It hadn’t — quite. Some of the keys stuck. Some of 
them didn’t make the right sound. Some of them didn’t 
make any sound at all. But it was lovely to play on it. 
Carol played all the tunes Mamma had taught her. Then 
she made up one for the verse she’d made in the snowy 
fields yesterday. When she went back into the bedroom, 
Aunt Caroline was asleep. 

By this time Carol felt so grown-up that she decided to 
knit. She went upstairs after her wristlet, forgetting how 
dark it would be without a lamp. But when she got up 
there it wasn’t dark — not very. And pushing back the 
pink curtains from the window over the porch, she saw that 
the snow didn’t quite cover i.. 

Something Aunt Caroline had said that morning came 
back to her. Why couldn’t she crawl out on the roof and 
wave something red so the Wellers would come and dig 
them out? She thought about it for awhile. Then she 
made up her mind, if the little boys and girls in the fairy 
tales could do brave, hard things, why couldn’t she? 
Maybe some kind little fairy would come along and help her. 

She went back downstairs — very softly, so as not to 
disturb Aunt Caroline. She put on her coat, cap, leggings, 
and mittens. She laughed to herself as she went back 
upstairs. She didn’t need to wave anything. She was all 
red herself. 

It was impossible to get the window up from the bottom. 
But at last, pulling with all her might, she got it down from 
the top. It made a small opening, but that was all right, 
because. Carol wasn’t very big. She crawled through. 
The porch roof was piled so high with snow that she could 
easily,climb,to the roof of the house. Once up there, Carol 
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was surprised to find a bright blue sky over her head and 
sunshine everywhere. The other side of the roof toward 
the Wellers was swept almost clean of snow. 

Up and down, up and down the cleared space, Carol 
walked. If there was anyone to see, they couldn’t help 
seeing her, all red with the blue sky above and the white 
snow below. She stayed as long as she dared, then hurried 
back to Aunt Caroline. 

Aunt Caroline was sitting up in bed. 

“Thought I heard something on the roof,” she said. 
“But I must have been dreaming. What about supper, 
Carol? Suppose, instead of toast and tea, you bring me 
some tea and toast.” 

Carol made tea and toast and brought it with some jelly 
to Aunt Caroline. Then she made herself some little 
sandwiches of bread and butter and jelly. She had a cup 
of hot-water tea. The milk she gave Jewel. 

Jewel didn’t care for tea and sandwiches. 

Carol was on her way to the kitchen with Aunt Caroline’s 
supper-tray when, “Clank, clank, clank!” sounded some- 
thing outside the door. 

“Tt’s a shovel!” cried Aunt Caroline. 
and see who it is!” 

Carol put down her tray and ran to the porch door. 


“Run, child, 
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“All right in there?” called a man’s voice. 
“Yes,” said: Carol, breathlessly. “But oh, do hurry 
and get us out, please!” 

“Well, well, well!” said Mr. Weller’s big voice, a few 
minutes later, as he and’ Bob pushed open the door and 
came into the kitchen, filling it with cold air and snow. 
“T saw your signal, Miss Caroline, just as I was going out 
to milk. I hurried right over. Why, it’s the little Grant 
girl! Where’s Miss Caroline?” 

“Signal?’’ cried Aunt Caroline, before Carol could say 
anything. “I didn’t signal! How could-I, with this 
good-for-nothing foot of mine? What do you mean?” 

“Maybe I was the — signal,” cried Carol. She and Mr. 
Weller came into the bedroom together. “I went up on 
the roof, Aunt Caroline, and walked up and down. I was 
all red.” 

Aunt Caroline sank back on her pillows and stared at her 
small niece. “Who’d ever suppose such a thing,” she said, 
“of you?” 

When Mr. Weller had heard all about things, he looked 
after the fires. Then he went home and sent his daughter 
back to stay all night and until Mary Ann came. 

Bright and early next morning, Father came. 
(Continued on page 189) 
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March Winds 


An Exercise for the Physical Culture Period 


Frances Baehler 


OETS of every age have found inspiration in the 
winds — the variable winds which one day wreak 
vengeance on land and sea, while on the next 
blessings are wafted on their gentle breezes. And 

countless others, beside the poets, attend to the vagaries 
of this great force of nature, for they realize its power to 
bring weal or woe. We also find even small children 
deeply interested in the action of the wind. 

The month’s work in drawing, music, language and 
physical culture may be so correlated as to make the 
subject of the winds very attractive to the children. 

They delight to make paper cuttings of clothes blowing 
on the line; of windmills; of trees bowing before the mighty 
blasts; of little girls with hair and clothes blowing wildly 
in the wind; and of little boys flying kites. 

Stories, poems and songs about the wind are greatly 
enjoyed. 

Later in the month much of this work may be introduced 
into an exercise for the physical culture period. The order 
of this exercise follows: 

First, have the children rise and repeat the following 


poem: 
Who Has Seen the Wind? 


Who has sees the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 

But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. — Christina Rossetti 


Teacher Let us play that we are trees. Arms sideways, 
raise! 

Then, quoting from the poem just recited, says: 

“But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through.” 

Play, trees, that your leaves are trembling. Ready, one, 
two, one, two, ready, rest! At this command, the children, 
standing with outstretched arms, raise and lower their hands 
from the wrists to counts. 

Now, trees, bow your heads to the wind. Ready, one, 
two, etc. The children bend heads first to the left, then to 
the right. At the close of this exercise, the arms are 
lowered to the sides, as in the beginning. 

Téacher (quoting again from the poem) 

“But when the trees bow down their heads 
The wind is passing by.” 

Ready again, trees, to bow heads and trunks to the wind. 

Arms sideways, stretch, and feet sideways, place! 
Trunks upward, lift! Feet together, place! Position! 

The children then sing “The North Wind,” by Jessie 
Gaynor, found in Gaynor Song Book, Number II. 

Teacher (quoting from song) 

“ And he whirled the big windmills.” 

Ready, windmills. 

At the command the children form windmills by stand- 
ing in pairs, with backs together. The child who faces the 
front of the room raises his left arm diagonally toward the 
ceiling, while his right hand points diagonally to the floor. 
The child facing the back of t the room also raises his left 
arm, which, however, points toward the opposite side of the 
room. His right hand points toward the opposite side of 
the floor. Each windmill thus formed has two upper arms 
and two lower arms. The children must be trained to use 
the same arms every time this exercise is taken, otherwise 
some windmills will have misplaced arms. 


Teacher Now, windmills, ready! One, two, one, two, 
etc. At the command, the arms are raised and lowered in 
time with the counts. 

Position! Children drop arms to sides at this command, 
and all face the front of the rooom, as at first. 

Teacher (again quoting from the song) 

“And he bent and twisted the shaking trees.”’ 

Let us play again that we are trees. 

Arms sideways, stretch, and feet sideways, place! Trunks 
to left, bend! Trunks to right, bend! 

The teacher repeats another line from the songz: 

“And he chased afar the flying leaves.” 

Ready, leaves. Fly! 

At this command, the children run lightly around the 
room on tiptoes, raising and lowering arms like wings. 


Returning to their seats, they repeat, while standing, 
the following poem: 


The Wind 


I saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song. 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you, yourself, you hid. 
T felt you push, I heard you cali, 
I could not see yourself at all. 

O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song. 


O you, that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day leng, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


Teacher (repeating line from the poem) 
“T saw you toss. the kites on high.” 
Ready to fly kites. Go! 
The children run around the room, holding the strings of 
imaginary kites. 
Teacher “TI felt you push.” 
Arms sideways, raise! Arms downward, push! Posi- 


’ tion! 


Next the class sing “The Weather-vane,” found in 
Gaynor, II. 

Teacher (quoting from song) 

“And I twist and I twirl.” 

Ready, weather-vanes, to twist and twirl. Arms side- 
ways, lift! To left, twist! To right, twist! Position. 

Without moving their feet, the children twist their bodies 
to left and right, moving from their waists. 

Ready, again, weather-vanes! Arms sideways, lift! 
Left face! Right face! etc. Position. 

This exercise shows the weather-vanes turning in obedi- 
ence to very shifting winds. 

The class sing, “Come, Little Leaves.” 

Teacher “Over the meadow they danced and flew.” 

Ready, leaves, to dance. The children take any fancy 
steps they know around the room and back to their seats. 

When all have reached their seats, the leaves have another 
little dance; in other words, the hopping exercise. With 
hands on hips they hop four times on the left, then four 
time on the right, and so on. With practice this exercise 
becomes very rhythmical. . 
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Standing beside their seats, the children sing “The Wind,” 
in “Primary Melodies.” The girls play they are the south 
wind, and sing the first verse, in which the south wind 
speaks: ‘“Oo-00-00!” The boys impersonate the north 
wind in the second verse, and sing, “‘Oo-0-09.”’ 

Teacher Blow like the north wind. 

Taking a deep breath, the children exhale it as a prolonged 
and audible ‘“Qo-00-00-oh!” 
Teacher Now let us hear the gentle south wind. 


Taking another deep breath, the children exhale it as a 
sigh. 





The following memory gem closes the exercise: 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


This exercise takes about ten minutes. The time may 
be lengthened or shortened, according to the number of 
times each movement is taken. 

If the songs suggested are not available, others may be 
substituted with corresponding changes in the quotations 
and exercises. 








Primary Arithmetic 
Mary D. Swan 


7T NHE teaching of the number facts of addition ani 
subtraction constitutes the first number work 
required for the child in school. These combi- 
nations come very easily to some children; but 
others have to struggle hard to master them. It is for 
the slower pupils that the teaching should be made in- 
interesting and varied. If these children become intenselv 
interested, they will put forth a greater effort to learn 
the facts. 

In the introduction of the first steps of addition, it is 
well to use objects for a time, so as to enable the child 
to visualize the symbols and the process. A variety 
of objects makes the work more interesting. The children 
themselves are good objects and enjoy being utilized as 
such. When permitted to walk, run, skip, fly, sit, stand, 
march, and soon to demonstrate putting together or taking 
away, they furnish lively useful material. Domino cards 
are a great help in getting the combinations. At first 
the children may hold the cards and count the dominoes. 
Of course it is necessary to have a number of cards for 
this; but they are easily made. After a time the scholars 
will take pride in giving the answer without counting, 
which is the important step. 

Another way of introducing addition is by means of 
the ruler. Each child is given a ruler and places his 
finger on the number as the teacher gives it, adding one, 
two, or any number named. The same idea is carried 
out by having the numbers written on the board; and 
the child uses the pointer to add the numbers. At first, 
when doing his seat work, he may have a row of card- 











board numbers on his desk, later he won’t need these. 

A great variety of drill must be utilized in order to have 
the facts firmly fixed in mind. Some drills which have 
proved effective in fixing the facts are: 


Sheep and cows in pasture. (A circle represents the 
pasture, the facts represent the sheep, the teacher or 
child the shepherdess.) 

Birds on a fence. 

Jack Horner Pie. 

Sleds on a Hill. 

Horses in a race. 

Fishes in a pond. 

Boats on the sea. 

Umbrella. Facts are written under it. 

Trim and untrim a Christmas tree. 

Pick fruit. 

Weather-vane. 

Playing store. (One child the storekeeper, others name 
facts as articles to be bought.) 

Riding in a wagon, auto or car. 

Horses in a barn. (Each horse has a stall, teacher 
sometimes writes answer, sometimes the children.) 

Automobiles in garage. 

Lines representing soldiers. (Pick out a captain; he 
picks his followers, each giving a fact for his name. Once 
in a while, they may really march around the desk, giving 
fact on returning.) 

Gather eggs in a hen’s nest. 

Lighting and putting out the street lamps. 

Leaves blowing from trees. 

Putting facts in squares and oblongs for boxes. 


Sometimes— perhaps on a stormy day—hide the 
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cards and let the children find them. They enjoy this 
very much. Hide in near-at-hand places. 

In learning subtraction, the children are apt to have 
difficulty in comprehending the meaning of taking away, 
or from. One means of introducing this process is by 
cutting one inch at a time from a cardboard ruler. Also 
the numbers on the board can be used counting off instead 
of adding on. A variety of objects can be used here as 
in addition. If the child thoroughly knows the addition 
facts in all ways, as 6+7 = 13,7+6 = 13,7+? =13, 
6 + ? = 13, especially the last two, the subtraction will 
come much easier. Just as much, if not more varied 
drill is needed in teaching the subtraction facts as the 
addition. 

For the pupils who have difficulty with the number, 
it is well to make out cards like the ones used in class, 
and to let him take home a few at a time, bringing them 
back the next day and giving the answers. They really 
enjoy doing this and often ask to take cards home after 
the facts are known. 

The brighter children can help the slower in the class- 
room. Even during school hours they will sit quietly 
together and give the answers to each other. It is sur- 
prising how much can really be accomplished in this 
manner. Work at the blackboard, in the same manner, 
is also a help. 

Small domino cards made out and put in the number 
boxes, to be used for seat work, help to establish the com- 
binations. As this seems like a game it works very well. 

If the addition and subtraction facts are fixed as firmly 
as possible in the young child’s mind, the number work 
that comes later will be easier for him to grasp as a founda- 
tion has been forme1. 





Arithmetic Problems for 


Grades Ill and IV 


Kate K. O’Neill 


(All rights reserved) 


Third Grade 


1 Write to 100 by tens, beginning with 9, 8, 7, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0. 
ing 4 of $294; 42 boys; 68 girls; 4158 tons; 
$25.50. 
3 Find + of $9245; 915 bbls; 4340 tons; 6125 acres; 
42,170 sq. ft. 
4 Find } of 752; $ of 14,208; 4 of 5047; 4 of 855; 3 of 
3984; 4 of 4212. 
5 Add the answers found in 4. 
6 Tell by what the following are divisible: 426; 475; 
6243; 567; 590. Prove each one. 
Write the prime numbers to 50. 
Write the composite numbers to 50. 
Find the prime factors of 912, 648, 375, 891 and 4200. 
Find the cost of 3 doz. eggs, 15 lbs granulated sugar, 
. butter and 2 lbs, lard. 
How many quarts of milk in 64 gallons? 
Find cost of this milk at current price. 
Find the perimeter of your desk; a pane of glass in 
your schoolroom; a door; the teacher’s desk. 
14 Find the number of sq. in. in each object given in 13. 
15 If each child in the room to-day saves 5 cents a day, 
how much will they all save in a school week? 
16 If there are 40 doz, oranges in a box, how many 
oranges in 18 boxes? 
17 4264+90+-8172+8-+250+9. 
18 40,165730—21,789,765. 
19 42,178 409. 
20 75,984+83. 
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21 Find the cost of a tablet, 5 pens, 2 pencils, a pen- 
holder, an eraser, a bottle of ink and a box of crayola. 

22 How much change will you receive from a dollar 
after buying the articles in 21? 

23 Helen has 2 quarters, Ruth a half-dollar, Katharine 
5 dimes, Ethelwyn 7 nickles, Don a dollar and Sanford 
26 cents. How much have they all? 

24 Doris has $1.25, Grace 4 times as much, Meribah 
three times as much and Betty the same as Grace. How 
much have they all? 

25 Charles had $5.00 He gave George $.75, Rae $1.25, 
and Joe $.80. How much had he left? 

26 Divide $24.50 equally among 5 boys. 

27 6X5X5+15xX80+100X9. 

; ° — 9476 by each of the following: 9, 8, 7, 6, 

29 Multiply 72 by each of the digits. 

30 Add the answers to 29. 


Fourth Grade 

1 Write in words 421,654; CXIV; LXXXVIII; 
9X7; 84+8. 

2 Find how many pecks in 96 bushels? How many 
quarts? 

3 How many bushels in 324 quarts? 

4 How many sq. ft. in all the blackboards in your 
room? 

5 Make out a bill and receipt it. You bought of 
Carl Hoffmann 8 Ibs. lard, 25 lbs. butter, 6 doz. eggs, 
2 bu. potatoes, 1 pk. onions and 3. bu. apples. 

6 Find the number of sq. ft. in the floor of this room 
and how much it would cost to paint it at 5 cents per sq. ft. 

7 What part of 9 is 3? 27'is 9? 108 is 12? 40 is 30? 
36 is 24? 30 is 20? 48 is 36? 

8 240 is 2 of what? 1694 is § of what? 

9 If 5 tablets cost 25 cents, what will 19 tablets cost? 

10 What cost 17 fried cakes at 48 cents a dozen? 

11 If + the value of a house is $1200, what is the full 
value? 

12 A box is 18 ft. by 9 ft. by 4 ft. 
in the box? 


13 Reduce to lowest terms 24, 42, 55, ahs, and +444. 

14 Reduce to improper fractions, 44, 8+,, 94;, 24% and 
194. 

15 Reduce to mixed numbers, '}*, %/, %#°, 7$*, 447. 

16 Divide 9246 by each of the following: 9, 15, 84, 725. 

17 Multiply 4253 by each of the following and add the 
results: 24, 37, 405, 2600. 

18 Find the cost of 2 bu. peanuts at 5 cents a pint. 

19 How many cu. in. in 14 cu. yds.? 

20 How many sq. in. in 14 sq. yds.? 

21 Pencils cost 1 ct., 2 cts., 3 cts., 5 cts., and 10 cts. 
Buy 3 dozen of each and find whole cost. 

22 Find cost of 5 doz. each lemons, grape fruit, oranges, 
and bananas. - 

23 The product of three numbers is 25,920. Two of 
the numbers are 32 and 81. Find the third. 

24 A man had $2400. He spent { of it. How much 
did he save? 

25 $X4hX¢xXeeXKHKHXB XX ?.- 

26 Find the cost of 243 yds. carpet at $1.25 a yd. 

27 How much ribbon at $3-a yd. can I buy for $10? 

28 25+75+9?+4'-+256. 

29 425—123+476—325 x 84+ 96. 

30 Buy 5 lbs. each of 5 different articles at a grocer’s 
<nd make out bill for same and receipt it. 


How many cu. ft. 
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Says a teacher: 


sob and roar and yammer unless 
each has a ‘Jungle Pow-wow’, If you 
will send me 25 more, I shall be glad 
to pay any charges. Thanks to you 
for the kind remembrance to myself. 
I am sure it is very acceptable”. 


(Name of writer givenon request) 




































“My pupils all being quite small children, 
I fear the teeny weeny boys and the teeny 
weeny girls will just weep and scream and ® 
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é helenae 
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Reminder Card 
Taking 

COOP TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 
a8 my motte. | will try to care for oy tooth 





These Dental Hygiene 
Helps— FREE | 


To stress the daily lesson 
of “Good Teeth—Good Health” 


“You are certainly doing a good 
deal toward the promotion of 
more sanitary conditions in our 
schools.” says a teacher in a 
letter recently received, ‘“‘You 
deserve the support and co- 
operation of every superintend- 
ent, principal, and teacher in 
this country.” 


HIS is a typical paragraph from 
one of the hundreds — literally 


_ thousands — of letters which teach- 


ers all over the country are writing 
us. It is an example of how these 
teachers are using Colgate’s Class- 
room Aids toawaken new response to 


In brief, the offer is this: Once each 
school year, you, as a teacher, are 
entitled to the Colgate Classroom 
Helps without charge. You receive 
enough free trial tubes of Ribbon 
Dental Cream to supply each one 
of you pupils. 


Included also in this material are 
Reminder Cards which the pupils 
sign as a daily reminder to care for 
their teeth; dental lectures for you 
to use in impressing the children 
with the necessity of twice-a-day 
brushing; clever little jingles of the 
jungle to inject livelier interest into 











the subject for little pupils, and 
other practical information. 


* Solve the problem of 


Colgate & Co ‘ pers werd — den- 
4% t i ssons— 
Dept. 80 ‘ pane cou eel Perhaps for some reason you have 


199 Fulton St..N.Y.\ Preperly filled out, not,during this school year, taken 
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work-a-day dental hygiene lessons. 


And so that you, too, may know the 


value of Ribbon Dental Cream, we 
lamateacherinthe *, — advantage of the Colgate offer to = seng you for your personal use a 
a supply freeclassroom helps. Ifnot, dainty gift box with a tube of 
District No.....,having \ this is a reminder that it is not too Colgate’s, together with samples of 
in my direct charge...... ‘ late to send for this educational Charmis Cold Cream,and Cashmere 
scholars. ~. " 
Wl aie afenee ten6 wim, -* material. Bouquet Talc. 


free of chargeforschool work ‘, 


only,trialtubesandreminder , 
cards for all my scholars? ‘ 


You mayreferto(nameofSchoo! 
Superintendent or Member of ‘, 


Many teachers who have alreatly received Colgate Educational material use 
the “store” game for teaching arithmetic. We will send a supply of “dummy” 
Ribbon Dental Cream cartons for use in this game upon your request. 
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(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 


\. Colgate’s contains no alcohol, no pepsin, no harsh grit, no harmful acids, no chlorate of potash 
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Ideas to Try 


An Interesting Phonics Solution 


for the Primary Teacher 
Rhoda Bistany 


. CCEPTING the fact that children’s love for animals 
is excelled only by a few other interests, and using 
this fact as a basis for my plans, I discovered an 
equally beneficial and advantageous relief from the 

daily routine of phonics drills in the following simple device. 

From a piece of stiff cardboard 3 feet by 2 feet I sketched, 
colored, and cut out a bear. He wore a red cap and jacket, 
white collar and cuffs, and carried in his hand a black 
walking-stick to offset his brown fur. In place of his 
mouth, however, there was a hole that was made large 
enough for phonetic cards to slip through. On the reverse 
side of the moth a bag was pasted to catch all these cards 
which are fed to the bear. The whole project does not 
require much time in the making, and practically little 
artistic ability. 

One’s success, of course, depends chiefly on the method 
in which this, like all other devices, is presented to the 
children. 

The day previous to that in which they saw the bear, 
I told them that a very hungry stranger was coming to 
visit us. He had never been to school in his life before, 
although he loved kind little children very much. He had 
heard, also, from a little bird that my children were very 
kind and were always busy, so, for all these reasons he 
was coming to make 2 short visit, at first, but if they were 
very generous to him, would feed him every day, he might 
consider remaining the whole year and keeping us happy 
every single day. 

Immediately after this brief description every hand was 
raised and every one’s guess was poured forth. They 
guessed from the old-fas>ioned tramp to the tiniest animals. 
Luckily nobedy guessed the correct one. Finally I dis- 
missed the subject by assuring them that the mystery 
would be cleared the next day. 

At last, Tuesday, the day on which they were to discover 
my secret, came only too slowly for my inquisitive little 
people, who hastened to their seats. In less time than it 
takes to tell it I triumphantly tacked on our door our 
Perfect Attendance Card, and when I re-entered the room 
I was confronted by the beaming faces of thirty-four first 
and second graders who were happily anticipating the 
hungry stranger. A few minutes later the knock at the 
door was answered by me, and in walked a child carrying 
the bear in front of him. When the children’s eager eyes 
fell on this gayly attired gentleman bear, they burst out 
with exclamations of delight, mingled with humor and 
complete amusement. Suddenly everyone sat rigidly 
straight in their seats and their bright eyes nearly burst 
from their sockets. They understood the motive of the 
bear’s visit, and everyone was anxious to feed him. 

The first day we had a long talk about bears during our 
nature period. We christened him “Teddy,” and in the 
afternoon drawing period we made fruits, etc., which bears 
like to eat. We colored one side of these fruits, and on 
the other I printed phonetic sounds. These were to be 
fed to the bear in the following manner. On the board I 
had written sentences. The child having the brightest 
eyes was to stand back, to the board and fron. memory 
recite the first sentence with as much expression and 
rapidity as he would use in ordinary conversation. If he 
succeeded in this first step, he would go to the board and 
bring me whatever fruit I called for. This card was turned 
over and the phonetic sounds were read by him. If he was 
thus far successful also, he was then allowed the great 
honor and privilege of feeding the bear and answering 





politely with a bow, “You are welcome,” after I had 


the Teddy bow and I had said for him, “I thank you.’’ 
This performance was more than enjoyed by the children. 

I found this device especially good because I was able 
to correlate so many of my subjects; for example, ethics, 
nature study, phonics, and expressive reading, all of which 
were accepted so willingly by my pupils. 





Have You Tried It? 


Ida E. Roger 
Grade Supervisor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Grace and originality in pupils’ story telling is largely 
developed through the teacher emphasizing the following 
types of work: 


I Ways to begin a story: 
We may employ one of three ways to introduce our 
story. We can speak of the 
Time or of the PLAce or of the CHARACTERS. 
(See later illustrations.) 


II Varying the verb introducing the speeches of the 
story people. 


Examples 
inquired retorted yelled 
questioned chimed in remarked 
thundered repeated continued 
grumbled argued answered 
demanded shouted explained 
replied shrieked cried 


(Have pupils turn to readers and select words used to 
indicate that a person is to speak.) 


III Have pupils work to please the fancy of the listener by 
the use of interesting adjectives which add to the thought. 


e.g.: Make effort to impress use of such words as: 
eager merry patient 
gracious rash friendly 
kindly fleet astonished 
jolly dreary 


(The teacher may keep a note-book if desired, as an aid 
in recalling what words have been stressed in the language 
work.) 


IV_ Interesting adverbs should be used by teacher in her 
own story telling and adopted by class. Added effect 
is given by including words such as: 


gayly pleasantly truthfully 

wickedly impatiently crossly 

sadly thoughtfully suddenly 

quietly deceitfully frequently 
V_ Stress introductory and connecting words. 

after when if 

although is however 

since as soon as meanwhile 

because even though nevertheless 


1S 


Seeing, etc., or hearing or discovering or 
Remembering or believing or thinking, etc. 


VI Encourage the use of the simile. 


Illustrations 

as wise as a sage 

as wise as an owl 
as Clear as a crystal 
as fleet as a deer fetc. 





wa ue 
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Evaporation Method 


A Catchy Idea for Attention 

You will often find that your pupils obey spontaneously— 
concentrate without a great deal of effort on the teacher’s 
part. Those days are the serene ones, when everything 
goes on with an air of calmness. Yes, we find it a pleasure 
to teach under such conditions. But there are days and 
days when your class is restless. This fact may be due 
to inclement weather, to days when the heat is unbearable, 
to coming holidays, to days preceding promotions. These 
are the periods when school is uninteresting for the pupils 
and a strain on the teacher. However, certain “tricks of 
the trade” may, and really do, help to relieve the burden 
of class work. 

For instance, in a word dril] have (1) a clean board, 
(2) a basin of water, (3) a rag. Wet your rag and with 
your finger (the pointer) inserted in the wet rag, write on 
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the board. Your finger is used as a piece of chalk. Write 
one word at a time, telling them they must say it before 
it dries up. Then when you see evaporation beginning 
have a child say all the words before they evaporate. 
Then another can tell you the ones that have vanished 
and another those that are on the board. 


The Evaporation Method (as I for convenience call it) 
may also be used in a spelling drill— for example, the 
word “manners — with the wet rag write “man,” then 
“ners.” Naturally “man” will dry up before “ners.” 
Therefore write it in chalk; have the children spell “man” 
until “ners” evaporates. As soon as this happens write 
in chalk “ners” in the same space where the wet writing 
had been. 

This method can be used in English. For instance, 
in endeavoring to teach the correct form of speech, take 
“seen” and “saw” and the sentence, “I the moon 
last night. Write the two forms “seen” and “saw” with 
the wet cloth. After teaching impres- 











sively the correct form insert such in the 
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You can’t knock it in—Let him see it! 


space. Have them say “saw” until it 
evaporates, then write it in chalk. 

This Evaporation Method can well 
be applied in geography, history ; in fact, 
use can be made of it in any subject in 


= any of the primary grades. It aids in 
% quick thinking, making the children alert. 
4 Their surplus energy is thus uncon- 


sciously lured into working activity, the 
pitch of interest has reached its highest 
point just at the moments when their 
| interest could have been down to mere 


nothing. 


An Easy Method for 

















How many times have you said 
—*“Don’t you see, Johnnie?” 


And—Teacher—why did you say 
**see’’—when you meant ander- 
stand? It was because you know 
when pupils see anything, it is 
understood! 


That explains motion pictures— 
which are living things 
which pupils can see, are 

being adopted by the 


dustry, science, homelife and art. 
They are distributed by the Gold- 
wyn Distributing Corporation 
from 22 cities. They are pro- 
nounced wonderful. Their qual- 
ity is unsurpassed. They create 
an eueptonn impression. You 
should know all about them. 


Wewant Superintendents,School 
Boards and Teachers to 
know what the Ford Edu- 


cational Weekly really is. 
Schools of America, and oy It’s a library of life—living 
are being 


used in the 


class rooms of all grades. 


Even a dull pupil immediately 
grips a subject shown him in mo- 
tion pictures. He also retains 
such motion pictures in his mem- 
ory a hundred times better than 
when a subject is talked. 


The Ford Motor Company pro- 
duces Ford Educational Weekly 
motion picture films—one new 
one each week—on history, in- 


If your school has no 


c Projector, 
assist you to get in touch with 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., Chicazo 


persons and things. They 
are the things themselves 
—not representations. 


Ford Weekly motion pictures un- 
questionably make teachinganew 
art—a realjoy! They lift loads off 
of Teachers, Teachers: write us 
about them and then talk about 
them to others. Superintendents: 
ask us for our story. Everyone 
interested: sign, fill out and mail the 


coupon below. It will receive our in- 
Stant response. 


. Or a poor one, we will 
the best projector made. 





Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-3 





Yes. [] No. Is your School now a subscriber to Ford Educational Weekly? 
Dis . Yes. [) No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 
tributed Yes. [] No, May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
Yes. [] No. Has your School an adequate projector? 
by I would like more information about 
0) Projectors. [] Ford Educational Weekly. 0 Catalogue of Films. 
Goldwyn | sane 
Teacher in School 





Street. 





























Short Division 


Many a beginning teacher has found to her 
surprise that the process of short division is a 
very difficult one to fix in the mind of an ordi- 
nary third grade pupil. For two years I 
worked hard and fait. y, using every device 
I knew or had heard of, but without any 
results. At last I tried this plan and found 
it very successful. By: 

In connection with the multiplication drill 
I used a division drill also. For the purpose 
I prepared oblongs of cardboard. If we were 
studying the two’s, on one side of the card- 
board I would write 2X 2, and on the other 
side I would write 4. First I would go through 


12x 2| 
Pate] 


the lists of cardboard with the”multiplication 
facing the pupils. I would do this each day 
until I was sure they knew the 2’s or 3’s, as the 
case might be. Then I would turn the cards, 
the other side facing the pupils, asking them 
how many 2’s in 4, 6, 8, etc. They will soon 
give you the answer to how many 2’s in each 
of the even numbers from 4 to 12 as promptly 
as the answer to 22, or 2X3. When they 
know how many 2’s in each of the even num- 
bers, then write all the numbers, odd and even, 
from 2 to 12, and ask them how many 2’s in 
each, and they will invariably give you the 
correct answer. A little time spent on this 
each day and they know it to remember it* 
All this may come weeks before you expect 
to"begin short division. Then when you are 

to give them their first short division 
problems explain to them that dividing means 
the same as how many 2’s or 3’s in that number. 
You will have to spend almost”no time ex- 
plai the process. It is already”in their 
minds from™the drill and they will get*the 
problems by the"score with very little trouble. 


A Device for Grade I 
A. E. 


Beginners memorize words and “read” to admiring 
friends a nice “story” with closed book, or one, perhaps, 
opened to title-page upside down. The humor of it has 
long since ceased to appeal to the teacher. 

This trouble is obviated as far as pessible by action 
stories, pictures, labelling articles in the room, etc. But 
word forms must be mentally visualized by the student. 

To-day I tried this: A dozen words were plainly printed 
on the board. 

The division of five-year-olds were seated on two Settees 
(“‘tea-sets,” a French girl calls them), so they might be at 
ease and take their time. 

“Alden, use any colored crayon you like and trace a word 
you know.” Every eye watched. 

“Norma, do the same.” 

“Theodore, you may.” 

Then Theodore calls Gerald. 

The chalk keeps tracing. The children keep observing. 
Later, after an individual drill, a star on blouse or dress 
signifies that, for the moment at least (the teacher has 
taught before), the list of words is recognized by its proud 
wearer. 


Number Devices 
Edna M. Hatch 


It was a rainy day, the third of a series of rainy days 
In the sixth grade there was the confusing rustle of rest- 
less, muddy feet. The fifth grade, as I opened the door, 
gave me a sullen look that lapsed into indifference. I 
stole silently away after a glance at the fourth grade chil- 
‘dren to whom the prevailing weather had brought a 
idon’t-care” attitude. So it was with relief that I stepped 


nto the primary. room. Such peace and quiet reigned 
over the room, and yes, even cheerfulness was present. 
—“to play the nicest game,” were the words I heard. 


Little Miss Mary went on. “You know it is’nearly 
Easter. What do we sometimes send to sick people at 
that time?” 

“Chickens!” cried Charles excitedly. “My mamma 
is going to buy me a fuzzy chicken — not a real one,” 
he added conscientiously. 

“But what would your mamma like for an Easter gift?” 
asked Miss Mary. 


“My mamma would like flowers,” volunteered Laura. 


Then in a few words Miss Mary drew from the children 
that sick people would like flowers at Easter to cheer 
them and to tell them that spring is coming. 

“Wouldn’t you like to play “buy some flowers”? she 
asked, turning to the board and beginning to sketch. 
First appeared a large rectangle which she explained 
was the florist’s window. Then came very simple sketches 
of a pot of tulips, of hyacinths blue and pink, of yellow 
daffodils, a basket of violets and — 

“Oh, please put in Easter lilies!” breathed Laura’s 
voice through the hush that pervaded the room. 

Miss Mary flashed a laughing glance at me, but in 
went the Easter lilies, a trifle uncertain as to outline, 
but unmistakably lilies. Underneath each plant was 
put its price. The violets, for instance, cost 5+4, the 
daffodils were 8—5. Then such excitement prevailed 
as Miss Mary turned with the pocket-book—an eraser— 
in her hand. And how, proudly Sara removed the price 

from the violets. 

“5-+4 are 9.” she said, and then passed the eraser to 
the next purchaser. The florist had to fill his window 
many times before the children were satisfied. 

“Tt helped them to forget the weather,” said Miss Mary, 
as they put on their wraps, “‘and it was 

“Have you any more bright ideas?” I asked after the 


‘some ideas that will help her. 


.class. 


splendid drill.” 
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children had gone. “I have a friend who is in despair 
over her primary number.” 

“Why, yes!” replied Miss Mary. “I think I have 
For instance, there are 
variations of the store window game. At Christmas 
time we make believe buy baskets of vegetables for Christ- 
mas dinners. Then later on in May, when it is almost 
too warm to work, we have a fascinating display of ice- 
cream cones, and so on. Of course, games of this kind 
I use only once in a great while, when all other drills fail 
to awaken interest. 

“For my more serious drills I have two sets of cards, 
one set containing single numbers, the other containing 
the number combinations taught in this room. 

“T distribute five or six of the second set to the children. 
These children come front, give their combination, and 
then pass their card to other children. This continues 
until all the children have been forward. 

Sometimes I place the cards containing single numbers 
on the chalk rail. Whoever is sent to bring me 6+3 
returns with 9. I vary this by placing the number facts 
on the chalk rail and sending some one to bring me 9, 
He, of course, returns with 6+3, or 10—1, or any other 
combination. Then again we play this way: Some 
child asks, “May I have 9?” He then brings for my 
inspection any combination of 9. The object of this 
gameisto gain as many cards as possible. 

“T have two post-office games that are very popular. 
The first is played in this manner. Each child is given 
a number. On the chalk rail are placed cards reading 
4+2, 6—3, etc., representing mail. Then three or four 
children at a time go to the post-office. Each child takes 
great care to take only the “letters” that are “addressed’’ 
to him, so that young Sir Ten returns with 6+4, 5+5, 
while little Miss Eight takes 6+2, 4+4, and so on. 

“Another very simple game that awakens much en- 
thusiasm is this: I:draw a rectangle on the board and 
block it off into squares, each containing a number. The 
children take turns going for the mail. As each child 
takes his letter from a ‘box’—that is, erases it —he 
tells some combination of that number.” 

Miss Mary paused breathless. 

“Thank you,” I said, rising, “and I know that Margaret 
will thank you, too, when she gets .a letter filled with 
such helpful ideas.” 


A Method for Primary Number 


One of the teacher’s greatest difficulties is teaching the 
beginners addition. Here is a method which I have found 
to be very helpful. Take pieces of cardboard (backs of 
writing tablets are about the correct size and can be used 
very nicely). From magazines and old catalogues cut out 
pictures of horsés, cows, dogs, flowers, etc., in fact, any 
picture which the child is sure to be familiar with. Then 
on the tablet backs paste the pictures, putting the plus 
sign between them, as: a picture of a cow + and a similar 
picture of a cow; the next should be 2 + 1, the next 3 + 1, 
etc., as far as you wish to teach them. 

When you have these completed, hold a card before the 
Tell them beforehand to look quickly at the card 
so as to be able to tell you what is on it. Hold the card 
only a couple of seconds before the class, then take it away 
and ask what was on the card. Immediately the children 
will answer 2 cows, 3 dolls, or whatever may have been on 
the card. 

After they have answered correctly, hold the card before 
them again and have them read it, as: 1 cow + 1 cow are 
2 cows. Then ask how many boys 1 boy + 1 boy are, and 
similar questions. It is surprising how rapidly the class 
will mare learned. the combinations.of numbers by. this 
method. ; ae 
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Gain Time for Your Program 


PENMANSHIP-SPELLING 


R. V. Jordan 


Whether you are a teacher with but a single grade, 
or whether you are a teacher with a number of grades, as 
in the rural school, one of the hard problems that confronts 
you is, “How*can I find time for all the subjects in my 
crowded curriculum?” 

There are three possible solutions: elimination, altera- 
tion and amalgamation: The first is, probably, beyond 
your power; the second is, perhaps, already provided for; 
we shall confine this discussion entirely to the third, 
amalgamation. 

One of the errors into which many teachers fall in the 
teaching of penmanship. is that they spend the entire 
recitation period in writing drills and formal, prescribed 
exercises. ‘The man whose name is more widely known 
in the field of penmanship than that of any other says, in 
substance, Con’t spend the entire penmanship recitation 
in writing drills; as soon as the children have gained a 
little proficiency with the drills, have them spend the latter 
part of the penmanship period writing something they 
will need to write in the lessons of the day. 

As a result of some of the recent investigations in the 
teaching of spelling, the claim has been made, and I think 
quite logically, that the most effective method of training 
children in the ability to ‘spell correctly when writing 
is to have the pupils pronounce the words and write them, 
pronouncing each letter aloud in concert as it is formed. 
The word thus appeals to the eye, the ear, the hand, and 
the speech organs. *., 

I believe you see by this time which way the wind is blow- 
ing. Why not amalgamate your penmanship and spelling 
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and let the early part of the penmanship-spelling recitation 
consist of formal instruction in penmanship and the latter 
part consist of spelling taught as suggested above. This 
plan would not imply that you give up other good devices 
you are now using in spelling, such as the ability to use the 
words in sentences or free composition. 

The saving in time is obvious. The tools have to be 
made ready but once. Aimless “round, round, round — 
push, pull, push, pull” —exercises in penmanship are 
eliminated. The pupil gets the advantage of an eclectic 
method of spelling instruction. He sees a real use for 
learning to write. 

I have seen this plan in use in a few schoolrooms and 
the teachers like it very much. Perhaps it would work 
well and save time in your room, too. 





Stevenson and the Casco 


All boys and many girls have read Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “Treasure Island,” and perhaps others of his books 
of shipwreck and adventure. Last September, the Casco, 
the schooner on which Stevenson sailed to the South Sea 
Islands, was wrecked off the Alaskan Coast. Six men of 
the crew paddled sixty miles in a native skin boat until 
they reached Nome, where they reported that when the 
Casco was wrecked no lives were lost, and that all of the 
crew were living with the natives on King Island, waiting 
for a vessel to pick them up. The fate of the Casco and 
the adventures of her crew are curiously in line with tales 
which the writer, whom she once carried as passenger, 
delighted: to write. 





There isn’t a blossom under our feet 
But has some teaching short and sweet 
That is richly worth the knowing. — Hemans 








UST as the more practical, “‘ visible” typewriter has replaced 

the old style “invisible-writing” machine, so is the Miessner 
Piano, with its “visibility”’ feature rapidly replacing the older 
type of piano in schools in every part of the country. School 
supervisors and instructors commend the Miessner highly, say- 
ing that this modern piano answers a’ school need and brings 
music instruction up to-its highest degree of effectiveness. 


To direct a class and play the common upright piano one 
must place the instrument at such an-angle as to make it 
necessary to turn one’s head alternately from front to side 
in order to read the music and watch the class. Not so with 
the Miessner. The little Miessner has the “visibility’’ feature, 
permitting the teacher playing it to look over the top and direct 
the class. 


The Miessner—‘“The Little Piano with the Big Tone”’ 


The amazing feature of the Miessner Piano is the fact that 
not the least sacrifice in tone has been made in the production 
of an instrument that stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high. Its 
tone is big and mellow like that of a small grand piano, and is 
a lasting quality! 


A Miessner Piano on each floor of the school will furnish piano 
accompanime nts 
for every class, as 
this piano weighs 
only about half as 
much as the aver- 
age upright piano, 
is easily moved 


















The MIESSNER Piano ditnikeVinbility” Feature 





JACKSON 
PIANO COMPANY 
126 Reed Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Chicago Office: School ...... + ph Witte LV Gat iin LWRGA Ls os chenee daw ae 
Room 23, Auditorium Bldg. 


from room to room by two youngsters, or earried up and down 
stairs by two men. 


Special Free Trial Offer to Schools 


Convince yourself as to the superior merits of the Miessner — 
its numerous advantages adapting if especially to school music 
instruction. 


Our price to schools enables you to purchase two Miessner Pianos 
for the price of one ordinary upright. Fill in the coupon below, 
send it to us and we will mail you the Miessner Piano catalogue 
and explanation of our free trial plan. 





JACKSON PIANO CO. 
126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me the 
Miessner Catalog and full information about your special 
offer to schools. 























Games for March 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Pussy with the silver fur; 
Willow, pussy willow! 

Dolly wants to hear you purr; 
Willow, pussy willow! 


Kites are sailing in the sky; 
Willow, pussy willow! 

Wind is tossing branches high; 
Willow, pussy willow! 


March has come, ’tis time to blow; 
Willow, pussy willow! 

All your glossy kits to show; 
Willow, pussy willow! — Nora A. Smith 


With the coming of the March days, many of the games 
may be played out-of-doors, even if the winds are rather 
cold. 

Let the children keep constantly i in motion so that none 
may become chilled. Running, jumping and hopping games 
are particularly appropriate for these days. Races are 
always interesting, even exciting. 

I Half of the children represent March hares, the others 
represent the dogs. Arrange them in two rows. 

At a signal the hares run away, followed by the dogs. 
A dog cannot touch a hare while the hare is in motion, but 
the instant the hare stops running the dog may catch him, 
that is, if the dog is near enough. 

II All the children represent rabbits. The boys race 
together and, the girls race together. They go a certain 
distance to a prescribed goal, leaping on hands and feet as 
rabbits do in moving quickly. 

If one rises to an erect position before reaching the goal, 
he is out of the race. Two hands and two feet should be 
moved together. The first boy and the first girl to reach 
the goal win. 

III Form the children in one long line. At a given 
signal all start running to the opposite end of the play- 
ground, touch the wall or fence, and return to the starting 
place. The first one to do this wins the race. 

IV Sameas above, except that all run lightly on tiptoes, 
raising the feet high, imitating high-stepping horses. 

V_ Children form a line and rapidly in succession run 
across the playground. Part way across they jump over 
a stretch of Ii line or rope that is held a few inches from the 
ground by two pupils. Each child runs to the end of the 
playground after he jumps. 

VI Let those of the children who have tricycles bring 
them for one day. These lead the racing, or race with the 
other children running. 

This is a, splendid opportunity to. teach them to share 


their pleasures and toys with each other They may take - 


turns riding the tricycles. ‘This is perfectly feasible if even 
only one child has a tricycle, or it may be a toy automobile. 

This game may be used either out on the playground < or 
in the room. The children form a ring. 

Choose one child to represent the hare, another ‘the 
hunter, and two or three others the dogs. (=== 

The hunter and the dogs chase the hare, who finally finds 
refuge inside the ring. The hare remains in the ring while 
the children try to keep out the hunter and the'dogs. The 
childten sing: 


Hare in the hollow, why so still?] 
Poor hare, are you ill, dz 
That you cannot jump and spring, 
Jump and spring, jump and spring? 


Hare, now be careful, keep quite still 
The hunter is near, 

Dogs are running down the hill, 
Keep quite still, keep quite still. 


—— 


Hare, now be careful, jump and spring. 
All danger is past, 

You may jump aad spring at last, 
Jump and spring, jump and spring, ~ 
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At the last stanza the hare may run out of the ring on the 
side farthest away from the hunter and dogs. These now 
pursue him, and, if too closely pressed, he may be pe 
or he may take refuge again in the ring. If he has .to « 
that, another hare is chosen. 

The following is an excellent out-of-doors exercise for 
deep breathing. 

One or more feathers are kept in the air by the children’s 
blowing. This also takes them all over the playground 
as they follow the feathers. If used indoors, the children 
stand in rows, or in a circle, using only one feather. The 
child who is blowing when the feather falls to the floor is 
out of the game. Be sure that all the windows are wide 
open, that deep breaths of pure air may be inhaled. 9x. 

For this game divide the children into four groups, 
representing, respectively, north, south, east and west winds. 
Call quickly: “The wind that blows is — west.” 

The west wind children must run toward the western side 
of the room, or playground, and return. 

Repeat call, using north, south and east, or even repeating 
a direction just given. 

This emphasizes the points of the compass, and also helps 
the children to be alert and to respond quickly to commands. 

Or let each child choose the wind he wishes to represent. 

At a signal each starts toward his own goal, twirling 
round and round, and waving arms at sides, as if blown 
along by the wind. 

Keep up the twirling motion until the goal is reached. 
The children sing or repeat: 

This is the way the wind sweeps by, 
Turning, whirling, blowin wing; 

Sailing clouds and ships so fair, 

Making pure and sweet the air, 


This is the way the wind sweeps by, 
Turning, whirling, blowing. 


For this game form the children in four lines, all facing 
the same way and joining hands. 
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cuarol’s Néextra. Day 
(Continued from page 179) 


“We supposed you’d be-all right, Caro- 
line,’ he said. ‘“‘ Never:dreamed the storm 
would bury you, or that you’d fall down in the 
house, or any such things. But if I had, I 
couldn’t have got’ here much sooner. Was 
Carol a good girl?” 

“Not very,” said Carol. . ‘‘You_ see, 
Father, I burned the toast, and pulled Aunt 
Caroline’s hair, and spilled the oil; and broke 
one of the best plates, and stepped on Jewel’s 
tail, and” — 

‘She was a good girl, Nathan Grant,” 
said Aunt Caroline, quite unexpectedly. 
‘‘There wasn’t a whimper out of her. And 
she nearly ran her legs off doing things for me. 
And she made herself into a signal and got 
the Wellers here. I’m proud of my name- 
sake.” 

Carol couldn’t believe her ears. So she 
looked up. Her eyes told her that Aunt 
Caroline was really smiling down at her. 

“I’m so sorry about your Nextra Day, 
dear,” said Mamma later, when they talked 
it all over at home by the fire. 

““Nextra Day?” cried Carol. “Why, Mamma 
Grant, whatever became of it? Was it that 
long, dark, snowed-in day? I never once 
thought of it. It didn’t seem like a day at 
all. What shall I do? What will Teacher 
say when I say I forgot Nextra Day?” 

“Tell her all the things that made you for- 
get it, Carol,” said Mamma. “I think she’ll 
be pleased with the way you spent it, just as I 
am.” 

Carol thought for a long, long minute. 

“T didn’t do anything very speshul,” she 
said at last. ‘Except, Mamma, I got ac- 
quainted with Aunt Caroline. And I do like 
her. Oh, Mamma, isn’t Nextra Day nice? 
I wish every February had one!” 





Days of Real Sport 
A New Forp WEEKLY 


The newest Ford Educational Weekly 
announced for release by Selwyn is “Days 
of Real Sport,” in which the work and 
the aim of the Boy Scout movement is 
depicted in a series of stirring incidents. 

How the boys live up to their slogan 
of “One Good Turn a Day,” how they 
are taught not to let just one good turn 
hinder them from doing others, how they 
go out of their way to be helpful, courteous, 
and kind, are some of the lessons which 
the Boy Scouts on the screen have to 
teach their elders. The screen version of 
their activities will demonstrate their part 
in our national life. 





Teachers—Get U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
to be held throughout the entire country 

Reconstruction work necessitates thou- 
sands of appointments. The positions 
pay from $1100 to $1500; have short 
hours, annual vacations and are permanent. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 


book, showing the positions open and} 


giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Giet the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





Play is the Magic Power 


When members of the family circle first attempt to 
teach the baby to talk they approach him playfully, 
and their efforts would not succeed if they did not 
employ playful methods. These are the child’s first 
language lessons. The next come on the street and 
playground. Some astonishing things happen then 
in the way of language acquisition —all kinds of 
language. 

If we ecould analyze exhaustively the language 
content of the mind of a ten-year-old boy we would 
find little there that was not put there by play interest. 














To Teach Language Successfully 
you must take your cue from the playground 


Play is the magic power. Teachers 
must take their cue from the playground. 
That is what Myra King in her book of 
“LanguageGames”has done. The method 
indicated in it succeeds; and it is the 
only method that has ever been known to 
meet with any degree of success in teach- 
ing language in the lower grades. 


‘LANGUAGE GAMES” 
by Myra King 


A method for using play for estab- 
lishing correct habits of speech 

This volume of 100 pages contains forty-four 
games for use in the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Grades. 

They are intended to supplement the regular 
work with much pleasant and practical repetition, 
giving the necessary drill in the usage of correct 
forms of speech without making that drill irksome. 





A SPECIAL FEATURE 
A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these the teacher will find it 


helpful to note any variation in the games which she may find especially applicable 
to her own class, locality or other conditions. 


Some of the forms drilled upon are: 


Itis I She and I sit, set 

It is he I am he lie, lay 

It is we Whom do you want? good, well 
It is they may, can like, love 
He and I teach, learn 


*‘Language Games” Price, 50 cents. Sent Postpaid 





Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Every Teacher in Every School should 
be supplied with a copy of this book 
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One end of each line is at a central point, and the lines 
radiate from this point at right angles with each other. 
These represent the arms of the windmill. 

As all sing, all march around as the arms of the windmill 
revolve. 

. The arms should keep equidestant from each other all the 
time. 

The lines may reverse and blow the other way as the 
second song is sung. 


See the windmill, how it goes, 
While the wind so freely blows, 
Always turning reund and round, 
Never idle is it found. 


Use the following for variety, or with the older children: 
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The wind must blow to turn the mill 
Or else it will stand still 

The corn makes meal, 

The meal makes bread, 

That all the children may be fed. 
The wind must blow to turn the mill, 
Or else it will stand still. 


The following is a very simple but practical] pattern for 
the construction of a windmill. The children enjoy making 
these after they have played windmill. 

The children cut and fold the hektographed patterns of 
the arms and the mill. There are only two pieces. Cut 
along heavy lines, fold on dotted lines. Fasten with paste 
a to a, b to b, etc., and a little paste at the apex will hold the 
mill together. The arms of the mill may be pasted on, or 
attached by a long pin, so that they may revolve. 


The Flower of Cheer 


Alice E. Allen 


Part I 


Tell the children:the story of this little Play; how the Wind told 
the Trees, Snowflakes and Sunbeams in the cold forest about the little 
ship bringing little children to land at that very spot; how all the 
out-door things wanted to help make the new homé pleasant; how 
they decided to make a little flower of cheer especially for little children. 

Then tell how the little Pilgrims found the flower and what they 
named it. 4 

In their own way let them give the play. It is not necessary to use 
the words of the dialogue or to follow the play as given exactly. 

The time is 1620 and 1621. Makethe room into a forest. Someone 
must be chosen for the Wind; other children are the Trees; some of 
the girls are Sunbeams; some of the boys Snowflakes. Then there 
are ten little Pilgrims, each of whom has one of the letters of NEW 
ENGLAND to show in the Acrostic; a few small Indians; and five 
tiny Mayflowers, each of which has two little five-petaled pink and 
white blossoms — one for each little Pilgrim. 

' Probably the best poem ever written of the Pilgrims is “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” by Mrs. Hemans. No celebration of the landing 
seems quite complete without it. If.possible, Jet each of the little 
Pilgrims learn one of its stahza$ to give at close of the Play. If this 
cannot be done, have it read, or recited, while little Pilgrims and 
Indians form striking tableau. 


(Trees, Snowflakes and Sunbeams in the forest): 


Snowflakes and “Sunbeams sing — Snowflakes first and © 


second, Sunbeams third and fourth, all fifth stanza. 
Long Ago 
(Music — “ Hobby Horse’”’) 
Long ago 
Once upon a time, 
Down to earth there came some snowflakes, 
Little twinkling come-and-go flakes, 
Long ago, 
Once upon a time. 


Long ago, 
Once upon a time, 
Where they fell, the earth was chilly, 
Cold and quiet like a lily, 
Long ago, 
- Once upon a time. 


Long ago, 
Cnce upon a time, 
Cloge behind there came the sunbeams, 
Little laughing full-of-fun beams, 
Long ago, 
Once upon a time. 


Long ago, 
Once upon a time, 
Where they fell, the earth was rosy, 
Warm and fragrant, like a posy, 
Long ago, 
_Once upon atime, 


Long ago, 
Once upon a time, 
Storming, shining, both together, 
Oh, they made delightful weather! 
Long ago, 
Once upon a time. 


One of the Trees Here comes the Wind straight from the 
ocean. We have made a song to sing him. It is set to his 
own music. Listen, all you Snowflakes and Sunbeams, and 
join in the chorus. 

Trees (as Wind comes breezily in, sing, Sunbeams and 
Snowflakes joining in chorus, using words, or imitating sound 
of wind. Wind whistles softly throughout, and personates a 
sailor.) 


Song to the Wind 
(Music — “Swing, Cradle. Swing’’) 


Wind, you are a sailor lad, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 

High acventure you have had, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 


Chorus 


Blow, O, 
Blow, O, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 
Blow, O, 
Blow, O, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 


Far and foreign lands you’ve seen, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 
Trailing seaweeds red and green, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 
Chorus 
Whispering shells and coral caves, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 
Storms and wrecks and wat’ry graves, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 
Chorus 
Wind, that sails the changing seas, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 
Tell another story, please, 
Blow, O Yo Ho! 


((Use slurs in third, ninth, tenth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
measures of the music.) 


* Wind Strange as are the stories I’ve told you in the 
past, the one I’ll tell to-day is stranger yet. Listen. 
(Sings while all sing softly the last line of each stanza.) 
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Spring 


I have a secret to tell you — 
Tho’ you may not believe it is true — 

But a fairy whispered it to me, 
And I will tell it to you. 


When May wakes the grass and the 
flowers, 
And the birds build their nests and 
sing, 
When the breeze blows soft and the air 
is sweet 
With the fresh, warm breath of spring, 


The blossoms, down in the meadow, 
In the garden, the woods and the hills, 

Are singing, too, with their playmates, 
The birds, and the breezes and rills. 


And I'll-tell you what they are singing, 


For I’ve heard them over and 


over, 


When I’ve fallen asleep in the hay-fields 
"Mid the buttercups, daisies and clover. 


The Daisy nods, “Be cheerful’; 


“Have courage,” Anemone sings, 


“From the cold and the snow of wi 
The beauty of summer springs. 


“Be patient,” the Violet whispers; 


The Lily breathes, “Be pure”; 


nter 


” 


, 





“Be merry,” cries Dandelion, 
“Tis the very best thing, I’m sure.” 


The Rose, sweet, winsome teacher, 
Says softly, “Be true, be true”; 
The Buttercup laughs, “Be happy”’; 

Says Clover, “Be useful, too.” 


‘“*Come gather the riches of thought,” 
The Pansies beckon and call; 
‘““Remember,’’ Forget-me-not murmurs, 

‘‘Remember us each and all.” 


And I think if you listen closely 
In the sweet, glad days of spring, 
With the song of the brook, the breeze 
and the birds, 
You can hear the flowers sing. 


—Helen Isabel Moorhouse 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent, life positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 











You can—I know it. 
For what 92,000 other wo- 
men have done you can do. 
I teach you how to sit, stand 
and walk correctly; give 
you grace, abundant vilal- 
ity —courage to undertake, 
courage to do things. 

I build you up or reduce yuu 
to normal—all in your own 
home. Ina few weeks you 
can surprise your family 
and friends. 


Be Well 


Why Not? 


It’s easier to be well than to be 
sick, when you know how 
you are troubled with any of 


the following — or any other ailments — write me 


Torpid Liver Poor Circulation 
Constipation Mal-assimilation 

My 16 years’ work has won the endorsement of leading. 
physicians. Write me. Your letter will be held in ab- 
solute confidence, and you will be under no obligatiors. 
Write tu-day, before you forget. Iwill gladly send you 
my illustrated booklet telling how to stand or walk 
correctly, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 45, Chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognised authority 


on condilioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 1. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 


Indigestion 
Nervousness 





Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio, 








MEAN 


Less savings and greater danger if your income 
should suddenly be interrupted, on account of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


Underwriters. 


S 


MEANS 


Protection against loss of income when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine cuts off your salary, and 


freedom from worry in the meantime. 


You know all about the H. C. L. 
But do you know all about the T. C. U.? 


Every Teacher knows by personal experience all about the High Cost of Living, but many of 
them are still uninformed regarding the benefits to be derived from enrollment in the Teachers Casualty 


In these precarious times you simply can’t afford to be carrying your own risk. 


Write us ar.d find what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum of less than a 


nickel a day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. BUILDING 


LINCOLN, NEB. 








A Little Ship 
(See music below) 


The wind is wailing, wailing, 
. Across the forest, along the shore, 
Snowflakes its footsteps trailing, 
And hark, upon the wintry shore, 
Old Ocean’s sullen roar. 


The wind is crying, crying, 
“T passed a vessel far out at sea, 
To find a harbor trying. 
Alone, it braves the fearful blast, 
Safe may it land at last! 


Allegretto 


CHANT 


et 


“A Pilgrim band it’s bringing, 
Of fathers undaunted, of mothers fair, 
Whose prayers to God are winging. 
And little children, too, are there — 
God keep them in His care!” 


Snowflakes and Sunbeams (gathering about Wind one after 
another) Is your story true? Are real little children 
coming across the sea? 

The Wind Yes, it is true. A little vessel, called the 
Mayflower is bringing them. They will land on this very 
shore. That great rock out there shall forevermore be 
known because they do land there. It shall be called 
Plymouth Rock. Listen: 


While in the waste of ocean, 
This hoary rock shall stand, 
Be this its latest legend, 
Here was the Pilgrim’s Land. — Holmes 


Snowflakes and Sunbeams (one after another) ‘But who | 


are the Pilgrims? Why do they come here? 

Wind I knew: some of them, long ago, in England. 
There they could not a —_ as they a om 
They went to Holland. 
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I know about Holland. Some of 
It is such a pretty land, always 


One of the Sunbeams 
my cousins live there. 
clean and shining. 

Wind The Pilgrims liked Holland, but they didn’t like 
their children to grow up Dutch instead. of English. So 
they are coming here to this new free country to make a 
home for themselves. 

Snowflake But how will little children live here on this 
bleak cold shore? 

Trees (one after another) 

The trees must do all they can to help these brave 
people. 

We will shelter them from winter storm, 

And pr. «t them from summer heat. 


A Frencu Fork Sonc 


We will catch and keep for them the refreshing rain. 

There are other ways in which we can help. Some of 

my wood will help make a home. 

I would like to help build a church for them. 

I would like to go into a hospital. 

I will help to build a great wall or palisade to keep off 

unfriendly Indians. - 
I will build great fires to keep them warm. 
One.of the Sunbeams. (wistfully) What can we 
One of the Snowflakes We are so little. 
Another Sunbeam Sunbeams can help make loi ¢ 
summer days for the little Pilgrims. 

Another Snowflake Snowflakes can help t' 2m to good 
times in winter. 

Wind Little Pilgrims are grave, sober little folks. 
work hard and don’t find much time for play. 

Sunbeam Let’s all ask the raindrops and the frost and 
the breezes to help, and let’s bring them the most wonderful 
crops — vegetables and fruits, corn and pumpkins — oh, 
all the good things we can think of! 

Another Sunbeam And let’s all make something pretty, 
too — a little flower just for the children. 

One of the Suananes Snowflakes shall set the petals — 


vely 


They 


_like a little star.. 
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The Spring Walk 


We had a pleasant walk to-day 
Over the meadows and far away, 
Across the bridge by the water-mill, 
By the woodside, and up the hill; 
And if you listen to what I say, 

I'll tell you what we saw to-day. 


Amid the hedge, where the first leaves 
Were peeping from their sheaths so sly, 
We saw four eggs within a nest, 
ind they were blue as a summer sky. 


An elder branch dipped in the brook, 
We wondered why it moved, and found 
A silken haired smooth water-rat 
Nibbling, and swimming round and 
round. 


Where daisies opened to the sun, 

In a broad meadow, green and white, 
The lambs were racing eagerly, 

We never saw a prettier sight, 


We saw upon the shady banks 
Long rows of golden flowers shine, 
And first mistook for buttercups 
The star-shaped yellow celandine. 


Anemones and primroses, 
And the blue violets of spring, 

We found, while list’ning by a hedge, 
To hear a merry ploughman sing. 


And from the earth the plough turned up, 
There came a sweet refreshing smell, 
Such as the lily of the vale 
Sends forth from many a woodland dell. 


We saw the yellow wall-flower wave 
Upon a mouldering castle wall, 

And then we watched the busy rooks 
Among the ancient elm-trees tall. 





Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
—— George Herbert 


The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 








Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box — selections from the following authors: 


Shaw A. A. Procter 
Lincoln Hale 
Alice Cary Pope 
Mann Longfellow 
Samue! Butler Mrs. Amelia Opie 
on Montgomery . G. Whittier 

la W. Wilcox rances Osgood 
Watts Allerton 
Phoebe Cary Kingsley 
Coleridge Lowell 

and many others. 


Full Set, Price, 30 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


And leaning from the old. stone bridge, 
Below we saw our shadows lie, 

And through the gloomy arches watched 
The swift and fearless swallows fly. 


We heard the speckle-breasted lark 
As it sang somewhere out of sight, 
And tried to find it, but the sky 
Was filled with clouds of dazzling light. 


We saw young rabbits near the wood, 
And heard a pheasant’s wings go “‘whirr,”’ 
And then we saw a squirrel leap 
From an old oak tree to a fir. 


And many pretty birds we saw, 
Which had come o’er the stormy main 
To build their nests and rear their young 
And sing in our old woods again. 


We came back by the village fields, 
A pleasant walk it was across ’em, 
For all behind the houses lay, 
The orchards red and white with blossom. 


Were I to tell you all we saw, 
I’m sure that it would take me hours; 
For the whole landscape was alive 
With bees, and birds, and buds, and 
flowers. — Miller Thomas 


Experienced Women Teachers 
Wanted for Summer Travel 


You Can Increase Your In b “ 
ing for Us This Suenenen” ce 


As special representatives over one hundred 

teachers working last summer averaged five 
hundred dollars each. Delightful travel ad- 
vantages with agreeable associates. 
Our work enables you to capitalize your 
teaching experience and gain valuable business 
training, with salary and railroad fare paid. 
This may lead to a permanent and successful 
business career for you. 

Write for details and state in first letter 
your age, education and teaching experience 
and date you will be ready to commence 
work. 

Write F. H. Pulfer 
Dept. 10-109 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Wanted —Men — Women 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. 
Government examinations. Thousands of 
permanent, life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. P221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





Vitis 
Hose Supporter 


; —eunnnnns, 
“a. ? " 
Sew-Ons 


can be quickly 
and easily ad- 
justed to any 
y style of corset. 
The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
fh “Sew -On”’— 
an all rubber, 
} oblong button 
—is proof 
} against “slips” 
} and the ruthless 
i ripping of silken 
i hose threads. 
The fabric employed . 
| in the making of the VELVET GRIP 
i ‘“Sew-On” is all you would expect of a 
hose supporter of such unusual attain- 
ments—the very best. 
Look for the oblong rubber button— 
“The Button that Talks for itself.” 


} George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 








Give Your  /; 

PupiisaLove | 

ot Music i 
for Only 





Start them in life with a love of good 
music— music that will be worth while— 
the very BEST of the time-tried melodies. 


The 101 Best Songs 


is a book that contains just these, in a 
handy size, at a very low cost. Completely 
revised and better than ever. Every teacher 
should send for a free copy of this new 
edition. See for yourself 


how big a value it is—how Sample 
helpful it will be to you, at e R & E 
such a low cost. 

Only 7: h in 100 lots, 
Low Prices ?°o Sin. ce 
dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


CABLE C0.,1201, Cable Bidg., Chicago 








Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 





they eliminate the unnecessary process of changing the 
have been carefully selected & well known educators, 
New York City Public Schools. 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
studyin speiling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 


present to the p pil for visualization all words in 
HOTO ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN- 
MANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 


ed impression to the written expression. Words used 


ving been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 


_ in Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 





30 Irving Place, New York City 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 1. 


Pittock Buliding, Portland, Ore. 
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One of the Sunbeams And a sunbeam shall creep into the 
middle — 
Another And sunbeams shall brush the petals with pink, 
the color of clouds at dawn. 
All Oh, how lovely —a little flower, warm like sunshine, 
and white like snow! 
One after another 
It shall bloom very early. 
Whoever picks it shall find cheer and courage. 
What shall we call it? 
The little Pilgrims themselves shall nare it! 
One of the Sunbeams (recites) 


A Little Flower 


Snowflake and frost and soil, 
Sunbeam and shower, 

All these God takes and with them makes 
A little flower. 


Sunbeams and Snowflakes (sing) 


A Flower of Cheer 


” 


(For music see “Snowdrops’ Dance,” Prmtary Epucation, Page 


194, March, 1917) 

Sun, sun, 
Snow and sun, 

Snowflakes, sunbeams, one by one, 
Snow, sun, 
Snow and sun, 

Of them. both a flower is spun. 
White, pink, 
White and pink, 

And so fragrant — don’t you think — 
White, pink, 
White and pink — 

Here of comfort one might drink? 


Bloom, bloom, 
Rosy bloom, 
Driving back the wintry gloom, 
Bloom, bloom, 
Rosy bloom, 
For sweet April making room. 
Sing, sing, 
Blossoms sing: 
“Courage, cheer, and hope we bring.” 
Sing, sing, 
Blossoms sing, 
“Every winter has its spring!” 


Part II 


(Mayflowers asleep in pretty poses. Snowflakes and Sun- 
beams dancing about among them. Along comes a band of 
Little Pilgrims. With them are some tiny Indians.) 


Little Pilgrim (shivering) Isn’t it cold? 

Another Not so cold as that day we landed. Do you 
remember? 

Love (one of the little Pilgrims) Sometimes I almost wish 
we were all back again in Holland. 

Another Don’t say that! Our fathers and mothers are 
so brave. We little Pilgrims must be brave, too. 

Litile Pilgrim’s (all sing to Martin Luther's ““A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God,” or recite in concert) 


“That we may worship as we will, 
We’ ve braved this new land’s rigor, 
And every wind that blows us ill 
We'll meet with dauntless vigor. 


“Nor drouth nor wind nor wave, 
Can e’er deter the brave, . 
If through bitter stress, 
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Still forward they press. 
And let no fear draw near!”’ 
— From PRimARY EDUCAT,ON — author unknown 


(Little Pilgrims come forward and make the following 
Acrostic:) 
All When forth we sailed from Plymouth, 
Upon our stormy trip, 
We brought along a cargo strange 
Of goods upon our ship. 


N - obility, E — ndurance, 
Each one to do his part; 

A W - isdom of the head, as well 
As wisdom of the heart. 


A little bit of England, 
Our own beloved Land; 

With N - eatness and with G - odliness, 
As ever, hand in hand. 


With L — oyalty to conscience, 
A - ctivity for all; 

And “N - ever-fail” the motto of 
Both grown-up folks and small. 


D D - evotion in our worship, 
Devotion in our toil — 
All (showing finished Acrostic) 
With just such goods as these, we make 


» omg 


NEW ENGLAND on this soil! 


Lora I’m going to be just as brave as the rest of y ou. 
But\I do wish I could find one little flower to help me. 

Another little Pilgrim Do you remember our little Dutch 
gcrdens — where the tulips danced, all red andfyellow? 


(At this, with a whoop, all the little Indians~come to the 
front.) 


One little Indian Ugh — speaking of dances — 
Another And red and yellow — 
All Whoop — just see us! 


(Indians give any Indian song or dance.) 


Indian (at close of dance, recites, with suitable motions) 


Indian Flowers 


A little papoose, he hasn’t much use 
Not he, for the Pale Face posies, 

For bluets frail, and violets pale, 
And early little pink roses. 

He gathers the sturdy Indian Pipes, 
That gleam in the darkest bower, 

And looks and listens in dusky glades 
For the step of the Moccasin Flower! 


Lora There aren’t any flowers yet — Indian” or Pale 
Face. But listen! (All cluster about her as she talks.) 
One day, not long ago, I was out here in the woods al! 
alone. It was warm and sunny on this bank. And some 
where, ’way down under the snow, I heard sweet}little 
voices. You needn’t laugh, Wrestling —I did hear them. 
I kept very still. There was the sweetest fragrance — and 
they began a little song — the little voices did. 

One of the little Pilgrims You always hear things none 
of the rest of us can, Lora. 

Lora It was something like this: (Under her breath sie 
hums snatches of Rubenstein’s “ Melody in F,” or the “ Spring 
Song.”’ Others listen, catch it, and begin to hum. Snowffakes 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


In his tiny woodland pulpit, 
"Neath its pretty canopy, 

Stands wee Jack, the flowers’ preacher; 
What a darling dominie! 


Maybe we can hear his sermon, 
Children, if we creep quite near, 

Oh, I know the flower’s language! 
Listen, this is what I hear: 


‘Children, when you’re picking berries, 
Do not gather every one; 
Birds like f uit as well as you do, 
Would you leave the songsters none? 


‘Children, when you hunt for birds’ nests, 
Do not touch the eggs, I pray; 
For the little mother knows it, 
And it frightens her away. 


“Children, don't pick all the flowers, 
That is greedy, { should say; 
Leave a few for other children, 
And to make the forest gay.” 


In his tiny woodland pulpit 
’Neath its purple canopy, 

Stands wee Jack, the flowers’ preacher; 
Such a darling dominie! 


—Julia Boynton Greene, in St. Nicholas 


“Little white snowdrop, I pray you arise! 
Bright little crocus, come, open your eyes! 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold. 
Daffodils! Daffodils! Say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming, and spring-time is 

here!” — E. H. Miller 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Ejight-hour oe, Registered by the 
ae of a Theoretical and practical class work 
ten nurses’ home; includes summer 
—— em. for nurses. Minimum entrance require- 
ment, two a High School work or its equivalent. 
For free catal og, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 
and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 








A Buttercup 


A little yellow buttercup 
Stood laughing in the sun; 

The grass all green around it, 
The summer just begun; 

Its saucy little head abrim 
With happiness and fun. 


Near by—grown old, and gone to seed, 
A dandelion grew; 

To right and left with every breeze 
His snowy tresses flew. 

He shook his hoary head and said: 

“T’ve some advice for you.) 


“Don’t think because you’re yellow now, 
That goldén days will last; 
I was as gay as you are, once, 
But now my youth is past. 
This day will be my last to bloom; 
The hours are going fast. 


“Perhaps your fun may last a week, 
But then you'll have todie.” 
The dandelion ceased to speak — 
A breeze that capered by 
Snatched all the white hairs from his 
head, 
And wafted them on high: 


His yellow neighbor first looked sad, 
Then, chetring up, he said: 
“If one’s to live in fear of death, 
One might as well be dead.” 
The little buttercup laughed on, 
And waved his golden head.—K. C. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much - Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusteriess, tubri- 
cated. Since ae 5 ictures came, it become a 


better class of men and women to go 

and right away Murine their Eyes. 

drops to refresh and cleanse Those wearin 
+4 ~4- their eyes constantly — will find 

relief in Murine applications. 

Pe eels HE Det, 
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Greatest of 
All Tonies 


Ino 
Ask any doctor if he can 


suggest a bettcr tonic than 
the following Vimol formula, 


Cod Liver and Beef Peptones,Iron 
‘Res and Manganese Peptonatcs, Iron 
and Ammonium Citrate, Calcium 
and Sodium Hyporhosp. ritesyNux 
Vomica and Wild ‘Cherry. . 








For all run-down, nervous, . 
anaemic conditions, weal 
women, overworked men, 
feeble old people and delis 
cate children, there is no 
remedy like Vinol. 

We guarantee it will build you 
up and make you strong or 
we will give your money back 
—atleading drug stores—look 
for the Vinol sign on windows> 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 


Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 

















TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY 
Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


books ever printed in the Englis 

has not only struck the key note of instructional d 
but he has brought home to the teacher the real remedy ios the 
existing sins of pedagogical 
the schoolroom to-day. 

And the real merit of his story lies in the fact that he has 
applied these remedies to his own system of schools with such 
success that Manituwoc has become a Mecca for visiting 
teachers and super visors from far and near. 

Teach the child how to study — how po mat the “meat” out 
of the printed page and discard the “c bu 
teacher in the true sense of the word, Zimmers tells how in 


this book. 

Bound in full cloth, 72 pages. 
tion by State Superint sndent Cary, of Wiscousin. Price, $.75; 
postage .06; discount in lots of one dozen or over to schools. 


[‘ one of the most clever, compact, and clearly written 


12 South Carroll Street 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


By P. J. ZIMMERS, A. M. 


language Supt. . oy 


methods all too prevalent in 


— then you area 


Fourth edition. Introduc- 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
Madison, Wisconsin 














CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Accredited 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 


Registration, June 28 


Speititiaes in Pre-Kindergarten, Kindergarten, and Elementary Training 
Unique Courses Conducted by Experts 
Unlimited Demand for Experienced Teachers 


Ideal residential location and surroundings for a summer in Chicago. 
and command the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 


REGISTRAR E, 


ZO1i Rush Street, 








Why not prepare yourself to be a supervisor 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and Sunbeams take it up. By and by piano plays it softly, 
while Mayflowers recite) 


Sometimes 


Sometimes in the forest dells, 
You will hear the flower-bells, 
Clear and sweet begin to ring, 
All begin to ring. 
Woods and fields are cold and bare, 
Not a blossom anywhere, 
Yet — far off, you'll hear their chimes, 
Sometimes, in the spring. 


Sometimes, too, from far below, 

You'll hear footfalls come and go, 
Laughter sweet as anything, 
Sweet as anything. 

Then it is, the flowers run 

Up and up to find the sun, 

Till straight through the snow one climbs, 
Sometimes, in the spring! 


(At close of song, Mayflowers, among Snowflakes and Sun- 
beams, peep up prettily at little Pilgrims, holding up their 
flowers.) 


Lora (as all search and she finds them) -Oh, oh, here are 
the flowers! Bless their dear little pink and white faces! 
Other little Pilgrims (as they discover Mayflowers) 
Pink little sunbeams — 
White like snow, 
Sweet as the sweetest 
Things we know! 
Mayflowers (as they hand flowers up to little Pilgrims) 
First One petal’s for Courage, 
That laughs away fear; 
Second One petal’s for Hope, 
Third One petal’s for Cheer; 
Fourth One petal’s for Faith 
. ’ When springtime is late; 
One petal’s for Patience 
That knows how to wait! 


Fifth 


Blooms hidden in snowbanks, 
And sometimes, just so, 
You'll find a Joy hidden 
In sorrow, you know! 


All 


Pilgrims (holding flowers against hearts) 

How sweet they are! 

They do bring cheer! 

God sent them to us! 

Lora Let’s carry them home and show them to our 


fathers and mothers. A joy that’s shared is just doubled, 
you know. 

One of the Pilgrims What shall we call them? 

Lora Let’s name them after our little boat that brought 
us here. They have braved the cold and storm just as 
that did. 

All The Mayflower! 


(Form in line.) 


The Mayflower! 


We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea. — Lowell 


(While others form effective tableau in background, each 
recites one stanza of) ° 


The Landing of the Pilgrims 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockbound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
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And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They the true-hearted came; 

Not with the roll of stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear — 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they came, 
And the stars heard and the sea, 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free! 


The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — 
This was their welcome home! 


There were men with hoary hair, 
Amidst that Pilgrim band, 

Why had they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye 
Lit by her deep love’s truth, 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas? The spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod, 

They left unstained what there they found — 
Freedom to worship God!— Mrs. Hemans 


(While Pilgrims and Indians march from stage, Wind, 
Snowflakes, Sunbeams, Trees and Mayflowers sing:) 


A Song to the Pilgrims 


(See¥ music in Prmary Epucation, Page 587, November, 1918. 
End with elghth measure of music) 
Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all others — 
Sisters and little Brothers — 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
Here’s to the Band stout-hearted, 
From home and friends they parted, 
Liberty’s fires they started 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
We may not cross an ocean, 

Yet, somehow, I’ve a notion 
In things we do, or do without, 
We may be like the Pilgrims, 
Who did their best, 
We may be like the Pilgrims, 
If we do our best, 
If we do our best, 
If we do our best. 
Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all the others — 
Sisters and little Brothers — 
In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
(Continued on page 202) 
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‘|S THIS YOUR CASE? 


Do you have a feeling of general weak- 
ness day in and out? Is your appetite 
poor? Does your food fail to strengthen 
you and your sleep to refresh? Do you 
find it hard to do or bear what should be 
easy? 

If so, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla —this 
gieat medicine revitalizes the blood, gives 
vigor and tone to all the organs and 
functions. 

To rouse the torpid liver and regulate 
the bowels take Hood’s Pills. 








The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 


first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how _—iRex Publishers, Box 175, C-28, Chicago. 











The “burden of proof” rests 
on us — and so we offer 
of 
Dixon’s Beginners’ No. 308 


teachers free samples 


for writing in the first grade. 


Made By 
JOSEPH DIXONCRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Established 1827 
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ENTE RTAINMENTS) 


PL AYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations. 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion See 

Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Specia] Entertainments for 

all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 

Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 

etc. For all _——_ occasions. 


Large cocker ehgil have Free. Every 
have om 
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My l CLASS Eusewenrs 
Direct from the Manufacturers. 


om method of seling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us so gusts lowest prices 
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Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling 


AnD Go Back to Your ScHooLtroom NEXT 
FALL WITH A WONDERFUL STORE OF NEW 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCES AND 

A Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. 
They say it makes you a more sympathetic 
teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents and more appreciative of the limited 
opportunity of the average child and _his 
desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year 
all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have 
enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not 
you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, 
willing to learn, ambitious to make good, free 
to travel extensively, and have some normal 
school or college training, combined with 
teaching experience, we would like to tell you 
about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers a complete 
rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to 
our regularorganization. Nineoftheseventy- 
six earned over $1000.00 each during the 
vacation period and the rest averaged a few 
cents more than $37.00 per week. Twenty- 
one of the seventy-six were selected for 
permanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
fort have made arrangements to continue 
work again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, 
ambitious young woman, actually 
interested in hard work and willing to spend 
the whole vacation with us. 

Tell about your education, about your 
teachin s experience. Give your age and any 
other information that will help make your 
application stand out from the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected at our 
expense, furnish them with everything needed 
free of charge, take care of their railroad fare 
from their school location to their field of 
work and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity 
to earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and 
ending work. Address, Dept. K. R 


S. J. Gillfillian, Garland Building, Chicago, 
Til. 





Ford Educational Weekly Shows 


How Barrels are Made 


The Ford Educational Weekly, No. 177, 
“Hooping Up,” takes you into a forest of 
oak trees and you pick out just the tree from 
which you want your barrel made. Then 
you watch as the tree is felled, sawed into 
sections and split ready to be sent to the 
factory to be cut into barrel staves. These 
barrel staves have to be stacked and weathered 
for nine months and thisis just the beginning 
of the barrel, and you sit and watch it grow 
until it is comoleted. 

It is most fascinating to watch barrels grow- 
irg step by step as the staves are arranged 
in iron hoops, through the steaming and drying 
rooms, the putting on of the iron bands, the 
making of the hoops and the painting of the 
barrel. 

You see the special machinery is employed 
to fashion each part and then to assemble 
the parts. Thr final process of painting is 
also done by machinery and the uncolored 
barrels are whirled so rapidly into the 
machine and almost 
out painted in variegated stripes that it 
almost makes one dizzy to watch them. 





immediately thrown ° 





Teachers desiring profitable em- 

ployment in vacation or after 

Apply immediately to HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NURSING COURSE: 


surgical, obstetrics, contagion, 
ment. 


board. 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
(A branch of the University of the State of New York) 
Tompkinsville, New York 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 
“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work” 
A superior faculty, teaching every branch 
of Mus'c and Dramatic Art. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 28— August | 
Six weeks 


WANTED: 


school. 
COMPANY, 





Three years, in- 
cluding medical, 
and children’s depart- 
Allowance eight ($8.00) dollars per month, and 





Write for detailed information 


catalog. 


and free 


Address REGISTRAR, 
Dept. P., 600-510 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 





(COSTUMES 
schol PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs, | forall school 
lays and | operas. 

Bhakesperian and 

torical costumes our 

specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
For informa- 























iVE NAME OF SCHOOL OF 
4 ANO NUMBER IN CLASS. 


Either pin {llustrated made with any 8 let- 
) ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 26¢ es., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
silver, 60% ea., $5.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
130 Bastian Bidg., 


Physical Education 


For Women 


Summer Camp Session 
Bini 5—August 13 


If you are seeking an op- 
portunity for professional 
advancement and a vaca- 
tion in the great outdoors 
under Girl Scout leader- 
Fo pred hh par my pe 
Gull Lake,Mich,—the Lake 
of clear waters. 
and sandy shore. 


Accredited Girl Scout 
School for Captains; certifi- 
iH cate given at successful 

completion of courses in 
Playground, Public School Methods, Dancing, 
Canoeing, Swimming, etc. 

Aesthetic and folk dancing under Miss 
Louise Baylis, one of the three Chalif gold 
medal holders. 


Limited Registration. Address 
C. Ward Crampton, M. D., Dean 
Box PN Battle Creek, Michigan 


Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education 


Roonester, N.Y. 
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y 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
4A Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N.¥. 

















The following letter will be of interest to some of you: 
Dundas, Ont., January 10, 1920 


EDITOR PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Editor 


I wish to thank you for the publication of my letter ia 
PRIMARY EDUCAT.ON, requesting an exchange of letters 
with American schools. 

Since then I have received so many letters that it mav 
be impossible for me to attend to all. Will you kindly 
explain this, so that any teacher who fails to receive letters 
from my school may- know why I have not answered som: 
of the letters. 

Again thanking you, I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES D. JONES 
Box 541 





Making a Poster 


We have been asked how the finished posters illustrating 
the literature studies for little children are made from the 
outline patterns published with them. Directions have 
not been given with the patterns because the method used 
would, of course, depend upon whether the children were 
in the second or the fourth grade, their skill in using 
pencil or scissors, their ability in the use of water 
colors or crayon, as well as the materials which the 
teacher may have at her command. The posters which we 
publish are made by cutting the outline figures from different 
colored papers and pasting them according to the position 
in the outline sketch. Of course white paper could be used 
and the figures colored, or the outlines could be traced on 
the poster and colored with crayon. if the teacher hekto 
graphs the patterns for young children, no difficulty should 
be experienced in building a poster even when the teacher 
herself lacks skill with the pencil. 





Why Teachers Leave 


The statement that more than a thousand teachers have 
resigned from the schools of New York City during the last 
few months need occasion no surprise. The public schools 
of the country, whether in city or rural districts, are having 
much the same experience everywhere. Nor is the situation 
likely to change until the re-adjustment of wage scales for 
teachers has been made as drastic as that which has taken 
place in other vocations. 

A recent report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education indicates that the average rise in teachers’ 
salaries during the three-year period, 1915-1918, was about 
16 per cent. Since 191s there has been a further increase 


which probably brings the total up to 25 per cent. But 





Address Editor, Primary Epucartion, 
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50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


the scale of wages in all branches of business has advanced 
far more rapidly than that In the Cleveland and Chicago 
districts, which were selected by the Commissioner of 
Education for inquiry, it was found that public schoo] 
teachers were quite the most poorly paid among skilled 
workers in the whole community. In New York City, 
where teachers are relatively better paid than anywhere 
else in the country, their wages are substantially the same 
as those paid to clerks and waiters, who require no special] 
preparation for their work. 

There are said to be over 50,000 vacancies in the public 
schools of the United States to-day, yet never has the need 
of a full teaching force been greater than now. The schools 
are our chief agency for the Americanization of the people, 
and this is especially true of schools in the larger cities 
If the next generation is to be 100 per cent American the 
schools will have to make itso. We cannot well afford, 
therefore, to practice false economy in this field of public 
effort. Schools must have more money and must find some 
way of getting it. — Boston Herald 


Pre-Vocational Guidance 


In a book on “Boy-work,” published in London, the 
author advocates some method whereby information con- 
cerning occupations can be arranged i in a manner suitable 
to the understanding of young peop:e and communicated 
to them through the teachers in the schools, in order that 
they may have some definite knowledge of working condi- 
tions before they are forced to look for a post. The first 
step, says the author, is to collect and arrange the material 
in a simple and popular form, which can be readily under 
stood by the boysand their parents. A good way to present 
the data is by diagrams showing the occupations in outline, 
and giving the information a boy should possess before he 
enters the calling — the main divisions, the methods of 
entry, the grades of work, the avenues of advancement, 
and some indication of the prospects the vocation offers. 
These diagrams would arouse the boy’s interest and set 
him definitely thinking about what he is going to be. 
Above all, they would show him that it is his duty to think 
about the subject, to learn about occupation, and to find 
out what he is embarking upon. The disadvantages of 
blind-alley and unskilled employment could well be illus 
trated by drawings that would impress the boys. 

Graphical methods could well be supplemented by reading 
books and pamphlets, which could be put directly into the 
hands of the boys. In addition to the information on 
specific occupations materials might be added on the 
necessity for the study of occupations, the importance of 
entering a skilled trade, the need of education and technica! 
training, and kindred topics. An important effect of giving 
the information thus directly to the boys would be that 
theywould become active partners in the task of solving the 
problem of boy labor, and since the choice of work ultimately 
rests with them their influence would be far- reaching. 
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The Guardian 


There rests a lonely farmhouse on a hill; 
For years no human touch has marred its 
sleep, 
Or torn the silent mysteries that creep 
About its walls, forgotten, lost, until 
My footstep on its grass-grown, warping 
sill 
Bestirs to life a thousand memories, 
That dormant lie beneath its sheltering 
trees, 
Spreading their guardian boughs above it 
still. 


Oh, lonely little home that once was mine, 
How could we, one by one, desert thy 
door? 
The home that loving memories entwine, 
As closely as the clinging vines of yore. 
Oh, guard it well, thou lofty, spreading tree 
For many miles must part my home and 
me! — Eloise Burt 


A certain American Senator, deploring 
the dishonest methods of one type of busi- 
ness man, once 1emarked, with a smile, 
“Tt all brings back to me a dialogue I once 
heard in a Southern school: ‘Children,’ 
said the teacher, ‘be diligent and steadfast, 
and you will succeed. Take the case of 
George Washington. whose birthday we 
are soon to celebrate. Do you remember 
my telling you of the great difficulty 
George Washington had to contend with?’ 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ sais a little boy, ‘he couldn’t 
tell a lie.’ ”’ — Liverpool Post 


Madame Chipmunk 


As Madame Chipmunk strolled abroad, 
The evening sights to see, 
She came across a pile of nuts 

Beneath a hickory tree. 


Away she sprang on nimble feet 
That lightly touched the ground, 
To make the glad report at home 
Of what she thus had found. 
“And now,” she said to him, “you keep 
The house and children straight, 
And I will go for them at once — 
It will not do to wait.” 


So to and fro throughout the night 
She went with steady pace 

Until the captured nuts were safe 
In her own hiding-place. 


And then, exhausted with her task, 
She crept into her bed, 

And there remained all day to rest 
Her weary feet and head. 


—M. E. N. Hatheway 





You and I 


The New Year like a child behaves, 
Within my door he stands, 

And laughs, and at me gaily waves 
His little hands. 


O bright-eyed stranger, sweet and Bays}, 
I'll wish with my first kiss, 





PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE © “20'Styiston st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU {ist zee. Fist clas cauipmeat. Operates locally and nationally 


Direct calls from school Direct recommendations. We 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St.. Allentown, Pa 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
a ‘ 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERME RHOR aerate 2 ene mney for eupaater 


people. We register only reli- 
Established 1855 


























366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. 


able candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 








| Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “so 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT. Manager 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We can give you promotioh in lines of higher salary; better location; improved subject schedules 


MARY FRANCES WILSON, Proprietor 


Photographs Free! Teachers Wanted! | 


50 Copies of your photograph (right size to use in making 
applications) free withan Agency membership. Great demand 


for teachers now from all sections of the United States. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, General Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS *, 18'3 we an 


nounced that there- - 
after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should 
inform our candidates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, 
and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the 
largest business in our 34 years of experience, and it grows. Suppose you try us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cranes E> ae ee 





























That you and I along our way 
May always smile like this —A. E. A. 





Park Street, Boston , Mass. “9 Title Bldg ., Birm at $09 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore 

is6 Futh A » New York,N.¥. 282 acksoa hilvd Chines, 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal 

549 Union Arcade. Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 3 ic Temple, ‘Tree Ge 218i Shattuck Ave Los Angeles, Cal. 
( Teachers’ Agencies Cosealid on Next Page) 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


"A 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
OLDEST National Agency—LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “! $freral National 4 wditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 








has many good grade, high 

The School and College Bureau -<so=t 2%: oc: 

to ofier teachers NOW. 

2ist YEAR Enroll with us for a better 

position. We personally commend our members after careful investigation. 
H. E. KRATZ, Manager, 21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 











THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 
PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write us TO-DAY for a Free Booklet, ‘“The Road to Good Positions.” 


ES aS aa BRANCH OFFICES: 
ROCKY NT TEA CHERS. 


Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 
WIT VsaA ia eee = Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
WM. PUFFER, A. M., Manager 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED — OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
The Largest and Most Wideiy Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 
ENROLLMENT FEE NOT NECESSARY 


ALBERT 


34 years of conservative management. Largest and best known. 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver; 











Teachers’ Agency 
295 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
important topics, sent FREE 


Peyton Building,Spokane 








6534 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four 
foreign countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. 
OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY 
EMPLOYERS DIRECT. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. No enrollment fee necessary. If you want a position with the Progressive Employers 
who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 387 Journal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 


























Excellent iti t high | 
A STUDIED SERVICE orient Reaiablelocatres | MINNEAPOLIS 
FOR atonce for beoklet and ap-| 1 EACHERS 
lication blank. Noad 
EACH TEACHER Feo supdied. . ea AGENCY 
809-10-11 Pillsbury Building, Dept. L., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
co ce mea 
> | , 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency 
Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘*‘How APPLY’’ 
C.M.McDANIEL, Mer. 224 Scurm Micmican avenve CHICAGO, ILL. 


THD 
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The Lost Duck 


Once there was a flock of ducks, 
A flock that numbered nine — 
Their house was in a pleasant yard 

Beneath a trumpet-vine. 


Their mother was.a careful hen 
Who always counted straight — 
And counting them one day she saw 

They only numbered eight. 


She hunted for the missing one 
And found him near the shed, 
Where he had fallen down a hole 

And hurt his downy head. 


She quickly called and called for aid 
As loudly as she could, 

And soon a man came round the shed, 
The man who sawed the wood. 


He lifted out the sorry duck 
And smoothed its feathers fine, 

And then the flock was whole again — 
The flock that numbered nine. 


The mother tucked the runaway 
Right under her soft wing 

And in a voice he loved to hear 
She then began to sing: — 


“C-luck, C-luck, C-luck, 
My poor little duck, 
I know you are sad and sore, 
But mother is here to comfort you, dear, 
So do not cry any more — 
C-luck, C-luck, C-luck, do not cry any 
more.”— M. E. N. Hatheway 


My Star 


No matter in what room I sleep, 
So I can see the sky, 

I always have a Star to keep 
Me cheerful company. 


He sends a smile between the blinds, 
So faithful, beaming bright, 

I often wonder how he finds 
Us Children in the night. 


No room is dark when he comes out. 
His dazzling, glowing face 

Puts every Bogie-man to rout — 
Not one comes near the place. 


And as for Dreams and Nightmares, why 
He sends them right away! 

And you will never hear me cry 
If my own Star will stay. 


Good-night, dear Star! Whoe’er you are, 
I love your twinkling light. 
I’m very, very sleepy — Star — 
Please come to-morrow night? 
— Civel Cumpston 





Greatest Foes 


Every household. should have its life 
guards. The need of them is especially great 
when diseases, the greatest foes of life, find 
allies in the very elements, as colds, influenza, 
catarrh, the grip, and pneumonia do in this 
stormy month. 

One of the best ways to guard against these 
diseases is to strengthen the system with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—one of the greatest of 
all life-guards. It removes the conditions 
in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack. 
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Pleasure and Profit in the Long 
Vacation 


THe EXPERIENCES OF A TEACHER OF 
ENGLISo WHO EarRNED $900.00 IN 
THREE MoNTHS AND’ ENJOYED 
THE SENSATION 


Epitor’s Note It will probably not be 
news to our readers that many teachers spand 
their summer vacations in travel as represen- 
tatives of educational publishers and we feel 
_ that all will be interested in the following 
etter. 

My work with F. E. Compton & Company 
last summer came about in a most natural way. 

I was sure that somewhere in my brain 
were cells long dormant that might be 
awakened to greater earning capacity — 
bring about a condition that would draw 
me out of my one-sided view of life— 
through a teacher’s glasses — and yet keep 
me in touch with my ideals of education. 

Then fate seemed to throw Anne Walker 
across my path. I was given a promotion 
and assigned to the English Department of 
one of our City Schools. Anne was a popular 
writing teacher and also an object of envy to 
the whole faculty, for she was wearing a most 
prosperous air. 

Interest in what she had done became 
intense, and before long a Student’s Club 
made up of twenty of our strongest teachers 
was organized, and we were trained by Anne 
in the art of selling “The New Student’s 
Reference Work.” 

It came to be the most natural thing in the 
world to spend from 8 A.M. to 2 P.M. in my 
field and return to our flat well-satisfied with 
life and the fact that in helping myself to a 
daily wage of from $15-$20 I had also been the 
means of helping others to something better. 
returned to my schoolroom after a delight- 
ful summer on the lakes, with a wonderful 
store of new knowledge and experiences, 
and listen—a nice bank account, ready money 
for the purchase of Liberty Bonds and a new 
fall wardroe. I had earned over $900 in my 
three months’ summer work. 

I have been a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in my relationship to the parent, 
and more appreciative of the limited oppor- 
tunity of the average child and his desire for 
knowledge. When vacation comes again I 
will be ready for the same interesting work. 
Yours very truly, 

ELIZABETH JAMES, 


Teacher of English. 


(Address of this teacher furnished upon 
request.) 


TEACHERS AMPLY REPAID 


“TI feel sure that every teacher who adds 
a library to her school-room will be am ly 
id for the time and effort she 
This is one sentence from an interes 16 
e illustrated booklet, telling how 
hompson secured a library for_her school 
without cost. Send for it to Educational 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 








FOR BUSY WORK —— 





DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid 
@@6'e@ @ 
z * 
@®e;e@ @ 


Red, yellow, green and purple sheets of card- 
board printed as above, giving nearly 500 dominos 
when cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 
Directions on envelope. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 











THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Has Hundreds of Calls For Rural, Grade, High School and 


College Teachers. Salaries “ 
High. Enroll Free WRITE US NOW 














THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 22-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING 


: _ Twenty-six years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials. 
We operate in all Western States. Early Registration is desirable. 
FRED DICK, A. M., Mer. , 


WESTERN POSITIONS, WESTERN CANADA 


Teachers holding four year High School Course, one year State Normal, salaries $90 to $100 per 


TEAGHERS’ month. Engagements commencing October, November and January continue till July Ist. 
Engagements commencing February, March, April and May continue till Christmas. Write 


PRIMARY AND RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS WANTED! 


NNIPePrES, CANADA. 

Oue Employment Department has a great demand for Primary and Rural School 
Teachers of all kinds, at salaries up to $1500, and for supervisors at larger salaries. Many of 
these teachers are wanted for emergency vacancies, and some of them are for next September. 
Through our affiliated interests we cover the entire country. Whether available (East, West, 
North, South) now or not until next fall, come to the Bureau offering the largest opportunities, 

Our endeavor is to render service of every kind to teachers. Let us hear from you. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
850, 28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK 4czz8s 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 














CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH. 


N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 








NOW IS THE TIME FOR A BETTER POSITION 


HE country is short of trained teachers. More and more 
are needed every day. And salaries are being made 
attractive enough to get them. 


No W i 
More 
Salary! 


If you’re not entirely satisfied—if you feel that you want to 
broaden your opportunity —or find more congenial conditions — 
I can help you. 


I act in confidence. My small fee is usually offset by the 
increased salary secured for you. I give personal service and 
offer you only openings that wil fill your requirements. 

ig Write for interesting free booklet: “Betty’s Awakening.” 


A. P. GODDARD, President, 
Educator’s-Agency, 1452 Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago 
WE NEED YOU— YOU NEED US 


TEACH ERS DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


J a*,% *%3 . * 1 ‘ *.¢ 
Permanent Membership Par.ictitic, for siting wernt ‘should resister at gnce. "No advance. ice 

4 required. The Only Agency that Maintains Educational Men Constantly in 
for $1 --- All Offices tic'riad. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


NNEAPOLIS, Minn. DENVER, Colo. 
o Plymouth Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. 


THE WAY TO E ie | oe | | >. y4% Cz O TEACHERS’ 
THE BEST| 1 West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G I N ( Y 
POSITIONS |\DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


We Need 500 Teachers ¥2t Gi. tincs "Your founision in salary slone. A 




















BERKELEY, Cal. 


CHICAGO, III. Berkeley Bank Bldg 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 
































BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





higher position at once. | Fewer subjects to teach: Sue ‘That’s Our Business 
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Every teacher should be upto date and know 


the new words and how to pronounce them. 


172 
Se . 





NEW _ INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other words. 

Where else is this information to be found? 
Ask for the Merriam Webster. 


Vocabulary Terms. 
ical Subjects. 


Write for Free Booklets to 
Teachers:** What Fun to Play 
Merriam-Dictionary Games,”” 
“*Unlocks the Door,” 
“‘Dog-Day Club.”’ 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 














JU can have a youthful 
appearance, clear complexion, 
Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- < 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can renove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
: Hi facial muscles —alJ through following our simple 
fections. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 











Bees for Profit 


Make big money with little work Small 
expense to start. Bees findown ood. Honey 
brings good prices. We buy all you can 
spare. Bees are easily kept and cared for 


The Root Way 


Our special hives give winter 
and summer on. We've » 
ade complete line of 
rs’ supplies for 50 years. 
us your occupation and 


ow. 
andsome free 

and Profit,” 
ing information. Write 





The Flower of Cheer 


(Continued from page 196) 
Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all the others — 
Sisters and little Brothers — 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 
Here’s to the fires they lighted, 
By their good cheer invited, 
Many the lands united 

Since the days of Auld Lang Syne. 
To-day, all brightly burning 
Toward them a world is turning, 

Let’s help to keep those fires a-blaze! 

We may be like the Pilgrims 

Who but did their best, 

We may be like the Pilgrims 

If we do our best, 

If we do our best, 

If we do our best. 
Here’s to the Pilgrim Mothers, 
Fathers, and all the others — 
Sisters and little Brothers — 

In days of Auld Lang Syne. 

If desired at any time to give another Play 
or Pageant in celebration of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims, parts of the three little Plays, 
“The Fairy Cakes,” “‘The Pilgrims in Hol- 


land,” and “The Flower of Cheer,” may be 
combined in any pleasing manner. 





CouURTIS 


WORD, NUMBER and 
SENTENCE BUILDERS 


SAME PRICE, 3 TO 5 CENTS 


Samples Free 


E. T. CURTIS CO., 123 2st St., Toledo, 0. 
GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Organizers of small parties wanted. Univer- 
sity Tours, Box M426, Wilmington, Delaware. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box278 Y-21, Chicago. 











Our Country 


We give thy natal day to hope, 

O Country of our love and prayer! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and air. 


Tried as by furnace-fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made, 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As wise, as true, and brave as they; 
Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is what we have to-day. 


Whate’er of folly, shame, or crime, 
Within thy mighty bounds transpires,,. 

With speed defying space and time, 
Comes to us on the accusing wires; 


While of thy wealth of noble deeds, 
Thy homes of peace, thy votes unsold, 
Thy love that pleads for human needs, 
The wrong redressed, but half is told! 


Yet if, on daily scandals fed, 
We seem at times to doubt thy worth, 
We know thee still, when all is said, 
The best and dearest spot on earth. 


Well have thy later years made good 
Thy brave-said word a century back. 

Thy pledge of human brotherhood, 
The equal claim of white and black. 


The word still echoes round the world, 
And all who hear it turn to thee, 
And read upon thy flag unfurled 
The prophecies of destiny. 


Thy great world-lesson all shall learn, 
The nations in thy school shall sit, 

Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplift. 


Great without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


O Land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee! 
—J.G. Whittie 





EDUCATION 332 sear. "Sample, 20c, 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“AS NECESSARY TO A TEACHER AS A MEDICAL JOURNAL TO A PHYSICIAN.” 





HIAWATHA 


Set of Blackboard Stencils 








These stencils are an indispensable aid to teach- 
ers, enabling you to place on the blackboard for 
the instruction of your pupils large pictures illus- 
trating Hiawatha. It requires no skill in drawing 
to produce a picture from one of these stencils and 
the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out. 


In using, you merely place the stencil against 
the blackboard and rub your ordinary blackboard eraser over it, and the outline appears on 
the blackboard so you can readily and easily fill in the lines as much heavier as you wish. 
Set of Eight Stencils, 75 cents postpaid 
Wigwam 18 x 24 inches Red Deer 18 x 24 inches 
Hiawatha in Cradle 18 x 24 inches Hiawatha 18 by 24 inches 
Minnehaha 18 x 24 inches Nokomis 18 x 24 inches 
Forest Scene 24 x 36 inches Hiawatha Fishing 24 x 36 inches 
Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfieid St. 18 E. 17th St. 2757 Prairie Ave. 717 Market St. 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture 
Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and Con- 
struction Busy Wor 


Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of 
“Wonderland” fame and her friends, The Gryphon, 
The Dodo and other characters beloved by children — 
all with movable arms, legs and heads — are made 
from these Cut-Outs. 


Six Different Sets 

Fairy Tale 

The F amily 

Alice in Wonderland 
8215. Mother Goose 
8216. Toyland. 
8300. Playtime Circus 

Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. 
Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 

When ordering, state series wanted. 


No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


8212. 
8213. 
8214. 


B- adley’s Phonetic Desk Card 
8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. 
The teacher can determine at a glance the individual 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the results 
of his efforts to make complete words on this card. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large type word builder. Printed 
on high-grade tag stock. Extra strong box to with- 
stand the constant handling and hard usage to which 
the “builder” box is subjected. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. When properly put together the 
words form the first basal story in Book I, “Progressive 
Road in Reading.” 

Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. 

















Poster Patterns 
By Luta Maup CHANCE 


8210. This poster work provides interesting occu- 
pation lessons through which the child’s mind is 
receiving information while, at the same time, his 
hand and eye are being trained. The posters are 
designed to illustrate the subject-matter of Chance’s 
“Little Folks in Many Lands,” and by their use the 
child becomes familiar with children of many race 
types and develops an interest in people of other 
countries. Eight plates, sixe 9 x 12, in artistic port- 
folio. 

Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number 


8290. Made in the form of dominoes. Strong 
manila cards size 68 x 10 inches; domino dots printed 
in dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty- 
four cards, containing all number combinations from 
1 to 10. In a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, 1b. 30z 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 
8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Strong box. An exceptionally fine 
builder. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 


8265. A unique number matching device including 
a card on the edge of which square notches are cut, 
the sections between the notches bearing answers to 
problems printed on smal] tablets, which fit into 
the notched squares. By reversing the card, the 
pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
provided for. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 


A post 


card request will place a copy on your desk. 
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CTROLA SET 
ORY 


The Victrola does not forget 
the country schools! 





without a Victrola is 
an educational tragedy.” 
—Dr. Albert E. Winship. 











The Victrola as an active factor in 
Nationaland State Drives for Rural Betterment 


has carried our message of altruistic educational service to the small communities 
' of the Great Lake shores, the prairies of the Central West, and the mountain 
keeps of the West. 


Fifty per cent. of the children of America are in rural schools. Until 
the Victor wisest its gteat constructive service to reach the rural communities, 
as well as the cities, music was rarely taught and seldom heard by children of the 
country districts. As a part of this sincere desire to bring the advantages and 
the culture of the cities to the small schools of the country, the Victor presents 
a new revised edition of 


“The Victrola in Rural Schools” 


This booklet, profusely illustrated, contains a store of musical information, biogra- 
phies, and model lessons for teaching the broader use of music. It deals with many 
choice Victor Records which furnish material for School Marching, Calisthenics, Folk 
Dances, Singing Games, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, 
Duets, Opera Selections, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature Study, Community 
Singing, Violin, ’Cello, Flute, Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Band, Orchestra, Stories, and 

English Literature. 


Obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 
FREE from any Victor dealer; or a copy 
will be sent upon application to the — 


& Educational Department 
Vierola vi Victor Talking Machine Co. 
in mahogany or oak. | desire Camden, N. J. 


inexpensive instrument 
for Rural Schools, 
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